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If you were a prince in the 19305, you might have 
owned a Mercedes-Benz 540K. Today, you can drive an even 


finer convertible — for $11,000 less. 


Mercedes-Benz built its classic 

540K Cabriolet (background) with all 
the deliberate speed of an oyster 
constructing a pearl. 

During the entire four-year life 
of the model, 1936 through 1939, only 
406 cars left the plant. 

But these cars, snapped up by the 
rich and royal for the equivalent 
of $23,000 today, were enough to make 
the 540K a legend—the epitome of 
motoring splendor in the era. 

Even now, miniature 540Ks 
adorn the shelves of modelers, and 
originals are the envy of aficionados at 
concours d’élégance the world over. 

The latest Mercedes-Benz luxury 
convertible is at left. The 280SE. 

While modern technology has spurred 
production to a heady nine cars a 
week, helping to shave the price to 

a mere $12,000, the car is a worthy 
successor to the 540K in every way. 

If you could strip away the 
body, you'd find a chassis startlingly 
different from that of any convertible 
or sedan built in America. 

The innards of an Indianapolis 
racing machine would come closer. 
You'd spot all-independent suspension, 
for matchless agility and roadholding. 
Massive, four-wheel disc brakes, for 
heroic stopping power. And an obedient 
steering system that blesses you with 
precise, ‘“feel-of-the-road” control. 

Of course, all Mercedes-Benz 
motor cars, even those under $5,000, 
have these same performance features. 

But the Convertible is also a 


Background: aristocratic 540K of 1936. Foreground: a contemporary classic, the 280SE Convertible. 
For a free 2’ x 3’ wall poster of this photograph in full color, visit your nearest Mercedes-Benz showroom. 
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masterpiece of workmanship. 

The body cannot be unbolted 
from the frame, as with a conventional 
car, because they are welded into one 
rigid, rattle-thwarting unit. 

Hands in soft gloves caress the 
body to detect bumps and burrs, and 
smooth them away. Vital seams are 
soldered and buffed to oblivion. 

Probing with stethoscopes, 
engineers have winnowed out harmonic 
vibrations in the drive train. Seat springs 
are actually tuned to the car’s suspension 
movements—to cancel thousands 
of tiny, tiring tremors every mile. 

Of course, all Mercedes-Benz 
motor cars, even those under $5,000, 
are built this same way, too. 

So what makes the Convertible 
worth $12,000? Finicky details, frankly. 

Like the exquisite leather that 
lines the car. Glove box, underside of 
the dash, and all. 

Like the handmade fabric top; 
so thick it houses a courtesy lamp, 
so padded it muffles road noise better 
than most hard tops, so taut it refuses 
to flutter at turnpike speeds. 

Like the trim of knurled walnut 
root, macassar, or other rare woods. 

For all the amenities of the 
Convertible, chat with your dealer. 

And, while you’re in the 
showroom, examine some other 
models. You may be 
surprised at what a 
splendid Mercedes-Benz 
you can get—even for a less 
princely sum. 





TIME LISTINGS 





TELEVISION 


Wednesday, June 11 

YOURE IN LOVE, CHARLIE BROWN (CBS, 
8:30-9 p.m.).* Suffering from unrequited 
love of the Little Red-Haired Girl, poor 
Charlie gets help only from Linus in this 
Peanuts cartoon special. Repeat. 

THE OUTSIDER (NBC, 10-11 p.m.). A lit- 
erate, humorous series starring Darren Mc- 
Gavin as a seedy and realistic private 
eye, The Outsider will not be continued 
after this summer's reruns, Betty Field 
and Marie Windsor guest-star in “One 
Long-Stemmed American Beauty.” Repeat. 


Thursday, June 12 

THURSDAY NIGHT MOVIES (CBS, 9-11:30 
p.m.). A band of starving Cheyennes man- 
ages to escape from a reservation only to 
run into the U.S. Army in John Ford's 
beautiful Cheyenne Autumn (1964), with 
James Stewart, Dolores Del Rio, Richard 
Widmark, Arthur Kennedy and Carroll 
Baker. 


Saturday, June 14 

WIDE WORLD OF SPORTS (ABC, 5-6 p.m.). 
Some mileage of the Le Mans 24-Hour 
Grand Prix of Endurance, live from France 
via satellite. 

U.S. OPEN GOLF CHAMPIONSHIP (ABC, 6- 
7:30 p.m.). Third round of one of the 
year’s major tournaments, from the Cham- 
pions Golf Club in Houston. Fourth and 
final round Sunday, 5-7 p.m. 


Sunday, June 15 

MEET THE PRESS (NBC, 12:30-1:30 p.m.,). 
Special hour-long edition from Pittsburgh, 
where the U.S. Conference of Mayors is 
being held. 

DIRECTIONS (ABC, 1-1:30 p.m.). The 
World of Shalom of Safed, an award-win- 
ning film on the Israeli primitive painter 
(real name: Shalom Moskowitz). Repeat. 

SOUNDS OF SUMMER (NET, 8-10 p.m.). 
Appalachian music may not be big in the 
marketplace, but old and young devotees 
keep it alive, witness the second annual 
“Folk Festival of the Smokies” from Gat- 
linburg, Tenn. 

HEE HAW (CBS, 9-10 p.m.). Buck Owens 
and His Buckaroos and Roy Clark will 
sing and pick and fiddle over the summer 
months, backed up by other country-and- 
Western performers like Grandpa Jones, 
Stringbean, Conway Twitty, Tammy Wy- 
nette, Sonny James and Jerry Lee Lewis. 
Premiére. 


Monday, June 16 

CAROL BURNETT PRESENTS THE JIMMIE 
RODGERS SHOW (CBS, 10-11 p.m.). Another 
down-home singing star, Rodgers will have 
among the show’s regulars Lyle Wagnoner, 
Vicki Lawrence and the Burgundy Street 
Singers. The opening-night guests will 
be Wayne Newton and Dana Valery. 
Premiére. 


Tuesday, June 17 

NET FESTIVAL (NET, 9-10 p.m.). This doc- 
umentary looks into the life and work of 
Author Henry Miller, tracing him through 
his expatriate days in Paris and calling 
on him (along with Authors Lawrence Dur- 
rell and Anais Nin) at his present home 
in Los Angeles. 


* All times E.D.T. 


THEATER 


On Broadway 

HAMLET. Every Hamlet bleeds in the 
last. scene; Nicol Williamson pours his 
blood into every scene. Williamson's Dane 
would have led a sit-in at the University 
of Wittenberg, or burned it to the ground, 
The rottenness of the state, the corruption 
of his elders, the brevity of his mother’s 
love, Ophelia’s frail readiness to be her fa- 
ther’s pawn—all these nauseate him. Yet 
his antic disposition never leaves him, 
and a Hamlet has never been presented 
with so much caustic wit. With this per- 
formance, Nicol Williamson makes all pre- 
vious Hamlets fade. 

THE FRONT PAGE. Robert Ryan and Bert 
Convy, backed by an adroit cast, star in 
a revival of the Ben Hecht-Charles Mac- 
Arthur saga of newspapering in the Chi- 
cago of the 1920s, When the time comes 
to put the paper to bed and bring down 
the final curtain, the audience may well 
feel sorry that it has to go home. 

FORTY CARATS. Julie Harris stars in this 
frothy French farce that enters a plau- 
sible plea for a single standard of judg- 
ment on age disparity in marriage. 

HADRIAN Vii is a dramatization of Fred- 
erick William Rolfe’s novel, Hadrian the 
Seventh, a minor masterpiece of wish ful- 
fillment about a rejected candidate for 
the priesthood who is elected Pope. Alec 
McCowen’s performance as the fictional 
Pope is a paradigm of the clegant best in 
English acting. 


Off Broadway 


NO PLACE TO BE SOMEBODY. Charles Gor- 
done’s story of black-white and black- 
black relations is flawed by melodrama, 
yet the play ticks with menace and is un- 
expectedly and explosively funny. 

THE MISER. The Lincoln Center Repertory 
Company has staged a lively revival of 
Moliére’s comedy. Robert Symonds brings 
Harpagon, the miserable mock hero of 
the play, to robust life. 

ADAPTATION-NEXT. Satirist Elaine May di- 
rects her own play, Adaptation, and Ter- 
rence McNally’s Next for an evening of 
richly humorous one-acters. 

TO BE YOUNG, GIFTED AND BLACK is a se- 
ries of readings from the works of the 
late playwright Lorraine Hansberry, in 
which whites as well as blacks speak for 
her. Suffused with anger at injustice, it is 
something of a milestone in the current 
white-black confrontation. 


CINEMA 


LAUGHTER IN THE DARK. Love is literally 
blind in this corrosive black comedy about 
a wealthy Englishman (Nicol Williamson) 
who becomes helplessly enamored of a las- 
civious movie usherette (Anna Karina), 
Williamson makes a strong performance 
out of a weak man. The script—from Vla- 
dimir Nabokov’s novel—is literate and in- 
telligent, and Tony Richardson's direction 
is his best since The Entertainer. 

PEOPLE MEET AND SWEET MUSIC FILLS THE 
HEART. Moviegoers weary of the sobersided 
sex of / Am Curious (Yellow) will find 
some light and welcome relief in this bi- 
zarre Danish satire. 

MIDNIGHT COWBOY. Melancholy and an 
aching sense of loneliness pervade the 
screen version of James Leo Herlihy’s 
novel about the unlikely friendship of 


two loners in New York. The acting by 
Dustin Hoffman and Newcomer Jon Voight 
is excellent, even though John Schlesinger’s 
direction sometimes becomes too slick. 

THE LOVES OF ISADORA. Dancer Isadora 
Duncan had quite a life, but there is lit- 
tle of it left in this biography, which has 
been severely truncated by the film's dis- 
tributors. Vanessa Redgrave lends the film 
its only distinction with a graceful, ma- 
jestic performance that is worth the price 
of admission. 

THE ROUND UP and THE RED AND THE 
WHITE are two bitter, handsome films by 
Hungary's Miklos JancsO that share a 
loathing for war and a barely controlled ha- 
tred for its perpetrators. 

WINNING. Paul Newman and Joanne 
Woodward appear as a husband and wife 
whose marital trials are enacted against 
the roar of the auto-racing circuit. The 
film gives a pretty bumpy ride overall, 
but it is a pleasant enough vehicle for 
the Newmans. 

THE NIGHT OF THE FOLLOWING DAY looks 
at first glance like a routine kidnaping 
thriller, but Writer-Director Hubert Corn- 
field uses the crime only as a premise on 
which to build a stylish seminar on the po- 
etics of violence, In a small but superb 
cast, Marlon Brando plays a hipster hood 
and gives his best performance in more 
than a decade. 

MY SIDE OF THE MOUNTAIN and RING OF 
BRIGHT WATER. These two children’s films 
are distinguished by their lack of coyness 
and a single-minded refusal to condescend 
to their audience. Mountain concerns a Ca- 
nadian lad who runs off to the woods, 
and Ring tells the sprightly tale of a Lon- 
don accountant and his pet otter. 

GOODBYE, COLUMBUS. A newcomer named 
Ali MacGraw and her co-star, Richard Ben- 
jamin, shine in this otherwise lackluster ad- 
aptation of Philip Roth's novella of being 
young, in love and Jewish in suburbia. 

THE FIXER is a Jewish handyman in turn- 
of-the-century Russia who learns courage 
through suffering, and honor through de- 
feat. John Frankenheimer’s direction is pre- 
cise and controlled, and the distinguished 
cast—notably Alan Bates (in the title 
role), Dirk Bogarde and Ian Holm all 
seem perfect for their roles. 

STOLEN KISSES. Another chapter in the 
cinematic autobiography of Francois Truf- 
faut, this perfect little film chronicles the 
adventures of the hero of The 400 Blows 
during the last months of his adolescence. 


BOOKS 
Best Reading 


Children’s Picture Books 

GIGIN AND TILL, by Beatrix Schiiren (Ath- 
eneum; $4.95). A lonely little boy takes a 
trip through dreamland with his stuffed 
doll and discovers that all his old toys 
have come to life. 

BANG BANG YOU'RE DEAD, by Louise Fitz- 
hugh and Sandra Scoppettone, illustrated 
by Louise Fitzhugh (Harper & Row; $3.95). 
Four scruffy kids playing “army” on a 
hill learn more about war than they bar- 
gained for when the rules change and fight- 
ing becomes real. A cheerful book despite 
its moral. 

DOMINIQUE AND THE DRAGON, by Jiirgen 
Tamchina, illustrated by Heidrun Petrides 
(Harcourt, Brace & World; $4.25). A pic- 
ture book with more than the usual amount 
of text, this one tells of a very fierce drag- 
on who frightens a small town until lov- 
ingly subdued by a little girl, The story is 
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with delightful Bruegelean 


well written 
illustrations. 

HOW, HIPPO!, by Marcia Brown (Scrib- 
ner’s: $3.50). Twice winner of the Cal- 
decott Prize, Marcia Brown has produced 


another remarkable picture book. Hand- 
some, four-color woodcuts and a_ rich 
though slender text make the world of a 
kindergarten-aged hippo absorbing and 
most attractive. 

THE CAT AT NIGHT, by Dahlov Ipcar (Dou 
bleday: $3.95). What does a cat do at 
night? Ipcar’s bold drawings alternate from 
cool black and blue to hot daylight col- 
ors, as his cat tours the farm letting the 
child see what is visible only to the “cat 
at night.” 

LONG, BROAD & QUICKEYE, by Evaline 
Ness (Scribner's; $3.95). A charming Bo- 
hemian fairy tale with the usual maiden 
held captive by the wicked wizard before 
being saved by a captivating young prince. 
This one has three unusual characters 
named Long, Broad and Quickeye, who 
help with the rescue. 

WORKING WITH WATER, by E, A, Cath- 
erall and P. N. Holt (Albert Whitman; 
$2.75). One of a series of science-exper- 
iments books (magnets, light, sounds) sim- 
ple enough for the very young child. Most 
of the materials needed can be found in 
the home. 

THE PRACTICAL PRINCESS, by Jay Williams, 
illustrated by Friso Henstra (Parents’ Mz 
azine Press: $3.95). A princess named Bede- 
lia manages to slay a dragon by using a 
little common sense—and a lot of gun- 
powder, She also escapes from a prison 
tower and marries a handsome prince, all 
because she is practical. A humorous twist 
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on the standard fairy tale with slightly ba- 
roque illustrations 

THY FRIEND, OBADIAH, by Brinton Turkle 
(Viking; $3.95). A sequel to Obadiah the 
Bold, the book shows the friendship be- 
tween a sea gull and a young Quaker boy 
on the island of Nantucket. Splendid wa- 
tercolor and pencil illustrations. 

JOHN AND THE RAREY, by Rosemary Wells 
(Funk & Wagnalls; $3.50). What does a 
boy do when his parents won't let him 
have a real pet? He goes looking for a 
clean, neat animal—and finds a “Rarey.” 
Equally lively is Rosemary Wells’ Hungry 
Fred, with text by Paula Fox (Bradbury 
Press; $3.95). A mod book with consid- 
erable style and wit. 

THE ENCHANTED DRUM, by Maria Ae- 
bersold, illustrated by Walter Grieder (Par- 
ents’ Magazine Press; $4.50). A small boy 
with a magic drum finds fantastic ad- 
venture at a Swiss carnival. The back- 
ground and pictures of the children in 
zany costumes and grotesque masks are 
sometimes dazzling, sometimes dizzying 

LOOK AT THE MOON, by May Garelick, il- 
lustrated by Leonard Weisgard (Young 
Scott; $3.95). The moon that “casts its 
light for all to see” is shown in a variety 
of scenes painted in blue and white. A pic- 
torial mood book with a rhyming text, 
both well done. 

AND SO MY GARDEN GROWS, by Peter 
Spier (Doubleday; $3.95). A collection of 
nursery rhymes and riddles record the 
not so imaginary Italian journey of two 
children. Spier did the illustrations on lo- 
cation mainly in and around Florence. 
His delicate pen-and-ink scenes overlayed 
with soft colors show off with rare beau- 


ty everything from the drab yard of a Flor- 
entine suburb to a towering 14th century 
villa. 

THE GREAT BIG ENORMOUS TURNIP, by 
Alexei Tolstoy, illustrated by Helen Ox- 
enbury (Watts; $3.95). “The mouse pulled 
the cat, the cat pulled the dog,” etc., 
until mouse, cat, dog, granddaughter, old 
man and old woman get the enormous tur- 
nip out of the ground 


Best Sellers 
FICTION 
. Portnoy’s Complaint, Roth 
(1 last week) 
The Love Machine, Susann (3) 
The Godfather, Puzo (2) 
Ada, Nabokov (5) 
Except for Me and Thee, West (6) 
The Salzburg Connection, MacInnes (8) 
Airport, Hailey (9) 
8. Slaughterhouse-Five, Vonnegut (4) 
9, Bullet Park, Cheever (7) 
10. Sunday the Rabbi Stayed Home, 
Kemelman (10) 


NAM wr 


NONFICTION 

1. Ernest Hemingway, Baker (1) 
2. Between Parent and Teenager, 

Ginott (5) 
. The Peter Principle, Peter and Hull (8) 
Jennie, Martin (2) 
. Miss Craig’s 21-Day Shape-Up Program 
for Men and Women, Craig (3) 
The 900 Days, Salisbury (4) 
Lillian Gish: The Movies, Mr. Griffith 
and Me, Gish and Pinchot 

&. The Money Game, “Adam Smith’ (7) 
9. The Arms of Krupp, Manchester (9) 
10. The Valachi Papers, Maas (10) 
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A devoted father, Picasso willingly puts aside his work to frolic 
with his children. Here, he spars with his son Claude. 


Two of the women in Picasso’s life. Three water jugs, scavenged 
from a trash pile, form the breasts and belly of the sculpture. 


When you understand Picasso, 
you understand modern art... 


THE WORLD OF PICASSO 


describes, explains and shows you 70 years of Picasso’s work. 
Borrow it for 10 days free from the TIME-LIFE Library of Art 


6¢ hat is Pablo doing?” Jealous of his place as the foremost 


painter in Paris, Matisse asked this question as far back 
as 1906. And “what Pablo was doing” continued to influence— 
often dominate—art for the next 60 years. Again and again, his 
“shocking” innovations set the pace for other painters. In a half 
century that has seen more styles of painting than the previous 
2,000 years, he played a part in almost all of them. Now, at 87, 
Picasso could easily fill a museum or illustrate a history of 
modern art with his paintings, sculpture, drawings, graphics 
and ceramics. 

The World of Picasso is your introduction to the Time-Lire 
Library of Art, a series which will bring you the origins, the 
evolutions and the finest flowerings of 700 years of Western 
art. Ranging from Giotto to Jackson Pollock...from Diirer to 
Duchamp...the Library treats art both as a fascinating sub- 
ject in itself. and as the most eloquent expression of a particular 
place and period. 

In this first volume, you'll meet Picasso the man as well as 
Picasso the artist. You'll find him playing with his children... 
shooting at a tin can with Gary Cooper (neither could hit it) 
... entertaining American soldiers in his Paris studio (his popu- 
larity with them was equalled only by the Eiffel Tower). You'll 
see him at the salon of Gertrude Stein ...drawing inspiration 
from the women in his life... breaking down the barriers of 
traditional art...moving from drawing to painting, to sculp- 
ture, to ceramics, always with stunning originality. You'll visit 
Paris during la belle époque ...the Paris of Rousseau, Stravin- 
sky, Vollard, Cocteau and Matisse, of Braque, Gris, Duchamp, 
Apollinaire and many others. 

Written by Lael Wertenbaker and the Editors of Tre-Lire 
Booxs, The World of Picasso also had as special consultants 


Sir Roland Penrose, a British Surrealist painter and critic, and 
Professor Robert Rosenblum, author of a definitive book on 
20th-century art. It is 9” x 12” and 190 pages, with more than 
240 illustrations, many in full color. Thanks to Trme-Lire 
Books’ extensive facilities and large print orders, its price to 
you is only $5.95, plus postage and handling. And if you accept 
this volume, you receive free a 3,500-word essay on art history 
by Dr. H. W. Janson, Consulting Editor for the Library. 

The World of Picasso is your key not only to his work, but 
to all modern art. Borrow it for 10 days free. If it is not as good 
as you expected, simply send it back. If you keep it, pay just 
$5.95 and you will then receive other volumes in the Library of 
Art every two months for the same free 10-day trial. 

Browse through this handsome book—there is no commit- 
ment to buy when you fill out and mail the order form. Why 
not do it right now? Or write to Time-Lire Books, Dept. 2101, 
Time & Life Building, Chicago, Illinois 60611. 


me -_ 


_ 


Other volumes in the — 
Trte-Lire Library of Art 
include: 


The World of Rembrandt 
The World of Cézanne 
The World of Michelangelo 




















In this portrait, Picasso fused ancient 
Iberian sculpture and primitive 


Because Harlequin was also an uprooted 
artist, Picasso here gives him his own profile 
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Actual size 





The halved face and body of the girl at left may suggest dream In his thre 
and waking. At right, a woman sees a mysterious other self 


9” x 12”. Hard «x 
More than 240 illustrations, many in full 


Arnold Newman 
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e musicians, Picasso brightens the monochrome of 
Cubism and adds a rich sense of fun and fantasy to his work 








The Climbing Ganadian 


or how we’ve tiptoed our way into some pretty fine glasses. 


Onward and upward, climbing the ladder, striving to succeed. All 









that ambition can wear you out. 
So five years ago when our whisky took its first timid steps across the 
border, we knew we had our work cut out for us. 


You see, in Canada they had been enjoying our whisky for years. But 
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CANAD 
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~~ CAD ye taste would ultimately prevail. And it did. 

Pas Which explains why an astonishing number of people have made 


in the States, Canadian Whisky drinkers had long before committed 
themselves to more famous brands. 
Instead of taking brash steps to change all that, we decided that good 


the switch to Canadian Lord Calvert. 
IMPO! yh After all, who could resist that blend of fine whiskies from : 
— a , our five separate distilleries ? 

Wy) Could you? 


Join us ina little nip of success and find out. 


IMPORTED CANADIAN WHISKY « A BLEND - 80 PROOF - CALVERT DIST. CO., N.Y.C. 








What in the world are 
imates”? 





and why 
will your new 
building 


need them? 


Micro-Climates are individual 
custom climates, meeting different 
comfort needs in different parts of 
a building. Warming some people 
while cooling others — from the 
same unit. And ventilating with 
outside air. (Cooling’s free, at 57°F. 
or below.) Instant response to 
changing weather, occupancy, 
activity. 

Lennox equipment is often 
mounted on the roof to cut installa- 
tion cost, save space—without com- 
promising design aesthetics. 
Modular design makes progressive 
occupancy possible for fast return 
on investment. And “micro-cli- 
mates” permit spatial freedom: in- 
terior walls can be moved, added, 
eliminated. 

““Micro-climates” — for schools, 
offices, apartments, shopping cen- 
ters, any building. From Lennox LENNGX 
Industries Inc., 525 South 12th pA AA 

Aim CON narHantene 


Avenue, Marshalltown, Ia. 50158. 
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LETTERS 





Words from the Temple 


Sir: What a glorious honor and thrill it 
is to be selected to join Time’s brilliantly il- 
lustrious cover coterie [June 6]! Nancy 
and I are overjoyed—just as will be the 
rest of our tightly knit reportorial “fam- 
ily” abroad. 

Gentle corrections: 1) between 150,000 
and 200,000 words of totally new or re- 
vised material appear in each edition of 
our Travel Guide, embracing every single 
land between its covers; 2) our very re- 
cent survey disclosed that a whopping 
83% of its users are repeat readers; 3) 
when the President of Italy so generously 
bestowed upon me the Ordina al Merito 
della Repubblica, it wasn't the Grand 
Cross, which normally is reserved for chiefs 
of state and ambassadorial-level diplomats. 
Since we are naught but toilers in the trav- 
el-writing vineyards, the grade is Cross of 
Commander (Comendador}—which _ the 
British and various other governments clas- 
sify as “Knight Commander.” 

TEMPLE FIELDING 
Manhattan 


Sir: Some worship at Temple Beth El, 
others at Temple Fielding. In either case, 
we feel the power of his guidance! 

Bos HaLFF 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 


Judgment on the Judge 


Sir: Congratulations on a_ well-rounded 
appraisal of Judge Warren E. Burger [May 
30}. The opinions that stand out underscore 
his integrity, professional idealism, and 
open-mindedness as a judge. But you could 
not be more wrong in characterizing him as 
“nonimaginative” and “noninnovative.” We 
who have watched his work can testify to 
the imaginativeness and innovativeness in 
his approach to criminal justice and to his 
concern for the individual. This is clear 
enough from his opinions, but is striking in 
the work he has done to help reform the 
standards of criminal justice through a ma- 
jor A.B.A. committee. 

PROFESSOR SAMUEL DasH 
Georgetown University Law Center 
Washington, D.C. 


A Plea of Not Guilty 


Sir: In the article “The Beatles Besieged” 
{May 30], Time erred in stating that I 
was indicted for income tax evasion—a fel- 
ony. In February 1966, I pleaded not 
guilty to the misdemeanor charge of fail- 
ure to file federal payroll tax returns 
with respect to income and social secu- 


MOVING? |: 


Please notify us 
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rity taxes withheld from employees. All 
the monies withheld, approximately 
$8,000, were paid to the federal authorities 
prior to February 1966. 

ALLEN KLEIN 
Riverdale, N.Y. 


Hamburger Hill: Round 2 


Sir: All this nonsense by Ted Kennedy 
about Hamburger Hill [May 30] makes 
me furious. I cannot see how he can 
make such a statement after what has 
been happening in the A Shau Valley dur- 
ing the preceding weeks. In early May, 
the 1/SOlst Infantry, 10Ist Airborne Di- 
vision found one of the largest enemy cach- 
es in the history of the war about seven 
miles from Hamburger Hill. Two weeks 
later, the 3/187th Infantry, 101st Airborne 
Division found another cache almost as 
large three miles from Hamburger Hill. 
The A Shau Valley is the logistical cen- 
ter that keeps the rockets and mortars com- 
ing into Hue and our firebases. Shortly 
before Hamburger Hi'!, Firebase Airborne 
was attacked. Twenty-five men were killed 
and 60 were wounded by enemy sanpers. 
The firebase was about six miles from Ham- 
burger Hill. Last August, the artillery 
pieces that wiped out 40% of my pla- 
toon and plagued every step of our move- 
ment fired from that hill region. 

My only regret is that I cannot put 
Mr. Kennedy, with all his armchair strat- 
egy, in the middle of the A Shau Valley 
and watch him stew as the enemy ar- 
tillery rounds are landing around his head. 

CuHarRLes W. NeEwHa tt III 
Ist Lieutenant, U.S.A. 
A.P.O. San Francisco 


Mike Who? 


Sir: To this Micronesian, your article 
“Remembering an Adopted Cousin” [May 
23] is one of the best things that has hap- 
pened to Micronesia since 1947, when the 
United Nations handed Micronesia over 
to the U.S. under a trusteeship arrange- 
ment. The U.S.’s negligence towards the 
“adopted cousin” is portrayed in Willard 
Price's America's Paradise Lost (1966): 

“Congressman X was flagged down by 
a newsman on the steps of the Capitol. 

“*What are you going to do about Mi- 
cronesia?’ inquired the reporter. 

“*Mike who?’ said Mr. X.” 

Derson RAMON 

Agana, Guam 


Sir: You are mistaken when you say 
that Peter T. Coleman, the newly ap- 
pointed deputy high commissioner of the 
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Trust Territory, is the first native to and partially because Bishop Myers re Willie the Wise 





have achieved this status. Alas, Mr. Cole- fused to officiate’ at my marriage [May 
man is a Polynesian, not a Micronesian, 23]: as to the first, I had said that “the de- Sit: Cheers for Willie, who realizes how 
being from Samoa, which is about as far clining of the church as such has no bear- ™uch he is giving up by having to spend 
from Saipan as New York is from Paris ing . . . on whether a sincere, thoughtful his college years in a coeducational dor 

RISAN BUDA person should remain in it or not”; but tory [May 30] 7 

Saipan, Mariana Islands that it was the reasons for the decline You are a smart guy, Willie. If you are 
which persuaded me. As to the second, I 18 average Sete: rg you — - first 
_— 2 ated: “ x Mvers erante 8 years of your life in a house domi- 
The Chaplains Dilemma 19 Pele baer & to —— nated by your mother. Probably fairly 
Sir: Apropos your interesting story on ital status in the eyes of the church, S00n after graduation, you will start liv- 


the conflict-of-loyalty problem of military which, under an explicit provision of can- '"8 for 30 to 50 years in a house dom 
chaplains [May 30], may I point out that on law, left me free to be married by inated by your wife—and that’s fine too, 


a year ago (May 18, 1968), the American any minister of the church.” in due course 
But you know that a_ coeducational 











Jewish Congress urged that military chap It was Bishop Myers’ action—three days 
lains be replaced with civilian religious after our Episcopal miarriz publicly dorm will likewise be dominated by the 
counselors receiving no pay from the Gov calling for a boycott of my functioning girls and be managed to suit their aims 
ernment and possessing no military rank as a clergyman—a cruel and uncanonical #94 convenience, not yours; and you know 
The resolution adopted by the organi step unremedied after four months of ap that now may be your only chance to ex 
zation’s convention, the first national or proaches to him by various responsible cler-  Pemence the independence and tranquillity 
ganization to do so, stated that “religion gy and laymen, singly and in groups—which 0 living stag and associating with wom- 
must always remain the guardian of the na was the straw that broke the camel’s ©" in your leisure time only when and if 
tion's conscience and the moral judge of back you want to 
its actions. It cannot fulfill that sacred re Diane and I would not want to be So you vote against any further ero 
sponsibility if it is at the same time the thought of as leaving the church simoly sion of your privacy, to preserve those priv 
handmaiden of Government.” It also not because it is declining at an accelerating ‘leges and that refuge from the inevi 
ed that “many chaplains believe that they rate, or on a petty, personal ground—Bish table percentage of huntresses 
cannot in conscience support the war their op Myers’ changing his mind about of DouGLas CAMPBELI 
Government is engaged in and at the ficiating (after telling us to invite the Cos Cob, Conn 
same time cannot in conscience deny to’ clergy who would assist him), when a 
the soldiers access to the religious guid fine priest, and a dear friend, was per Snoopy’s Mother 
ance and help they so desperately need fectly happy to marry us, acting under 
LEO PFEFFER Bishop Myers’ written judgment as to Sir Although the Apollo 10 crew has 
Special Counsel my canonical marriageability. We had been criticized for profane language [May 
American Jewish Congress sound reasons for leaving the church, 30], the fact is that Eugene Cernan mere- 
Manhattan but they are not the two you noted; ly called the attention of the universe to 
nor would we want others to leave on his ill-behaving craft. What better thought 
such grounds could he have had than to remind “Snoopy” 
The Last Straw JAMES A, PIKE of his dog-mother in order to straighten 
Sir: Re your report that I had announced Center for the Study of Democratic out his puppylike behavior? 
I was leaving the Episcopal Church “par Institutions Orto T. Trott, M.D. 
tially because it is a ‘dying institution Santa Barbara, Calif Seattle 
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The MGB man knows the whole 

Te [=¥-Wel=Jal lalem-) ele lacuer-lmelsialalent-) 
that the man drives the car and not 
alcMelisl-1m@ ihm: leelelale, 

That proper cornering and turning 
mean four wheels flat on the 
ground. That the best 

stops are clean and straight-line 
without swerves or lurch 
Knowing all this means that he 
doesn’t settle for a nice sports car 
Wr alclamalcmerelllioMalc\ ice: Melgcrcl 
one... the MGB 
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You see only so many MGB’s. The kind of men who drive them are in short supply. 














Smirnoff makes the Blizzard howl. 
Smirnoff comes to the rescue of hum-drum summer drinking with the 
Smirnoff Blizzard: An avalanche of Smirnoff over packed ice. A 
wag of lime. Then a frigid blast of Fresca? But unless you insist on Smirnoff, 
your Blizzard could fizzle into just another summer downpour. 
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TINNIN & SCHECTER IN RED SQUARE 


A letter from the PUBLISHER 


R. Shapleay 





SSOCIATE Editor David B. Tin- 
nin spent three weeks last month 
traveling through Eastern Europe and 
the Soviet Union before tackling the 
job of writing this week’s cover sto- 
ry on the state of world Communism. 
Tinnin’s tour amounted to a cram 
course in the style and strains of 
life in the East bloc. To his surprise, 
the biggest payoff came during a 
cocktail party in Bucharest. There 
he overheard a Communist official 
say that copies of a detailed secret 
document spelling out the agenda 
for the summit meeting in Moscow 
had been sent to party central com- 
mittees all over the world. Tinnin 
quickly sent a cable informing the 
Time-Lire News Service, urging cor- 
respondents working on the cover to 
be alert for any opportunity to ex- 
amine the document. One correspon- 
dent eventually succeeded 
In Moscow, Bureau Chief Jerrold 
Schecter was one of four American 
newsmen who were allowed a look 
at the meeting hall. To help Schec- 
ter with the preparations, Rome Bu- 
reau Chief James Bell flew to Rus- 
sia—on the same Aeroflot plane with 
members of the Italian delegation. 
Washington Correspondent Gregory 
Wierzynski talked with Government 
officials, foreign diplomats and ac- 
ademic experts. From Hong Kong, 


Correspondent Bruce Nelan sent an 
analysis of the Sino-Soviet split. Oth- 
er TIME bureaus throughout the 
world also weighed in with reports. 
In addition to Writer Tinnin, the 
New York staff that worked on the 
cover included Senior Editor Jason 
McManus, Researchers Sara Collins 
and Hanne Meister. 

From the Paris bureau they re- 
ceived an unexpected contribution 
—an intimate, first-hand report on 
Chinese Communism from the staff li- 
brarian, Jean Pasqualini. Born in Pe- 
king of a Chinese mother and a 
Corsican father, Pasqualini served as 
an interpreter for the U.S. Marines 
after World War II, later was ar- 
rested by Mao's police, charged with 
spying and sentenced to twelve years 
in a labor camp. After serving seven 
years, Pasqualini was released. 

The essay on Marxism that ac- 
companies the cover was written by 
Max Ways. The contribution rep- 
resents a welcome return engagement. 
Ways, a member of Fortune's Board 
of Editors, was for many years a se- 
nior Editor of Time. 








The Cover: Collage by Dennis 
Wheeler. Clockwise from the top, 
China’s Mao, Russia’s Brezhnev, Yu- 
goslavia’s Tito, Rumania’s Ceausescu, 
Cuba’s Castro. 
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THE NATION 


PACIFIC SITE OF NIXON-THIEU CONFERENCE 





IN MID-PASSAGE AT MIDWAY 


Y different means, around the U.S 
and halfway across the Pacific 
Ocean, Richard Nixon found heart and 
voice last week to confront three of 
the crucial questions that have troubled 
the nation in the second half of this dec- 
ade. Their solutions evaded Nixon’s pre- 
decessor, and Nixon himself has yet to 
show that he has new answers. But he 
is now involved and committed, a par 
tisan no longer above the battle 

At General Beadle State College in 
South Dakota, the President roundly 
castigated student militants and de- 
nounced campus disorder. At the Air 
Force Academy in Colorado Springs, 
he took up the cudgels for the much-crit 
icized U.S. defense establishment (see 
following stories). Reported Time Wash 
ington Bureau Chief Hugh Sidey, who 
was travelling with the President: “Rich- 
ard Nixon is rather possessed by two 
thoughts at this stage. He is deeply wor- 
ried that the nation, as he puts it both 
publicly and privately, is turning in 
ward, and he feels that his mission in 
the Presidency is to keep the U.S. great 
In truth Nixon really viewed his two 
speeches as a-one-two punch, a single 
declaration. The finale of this scenario 
was to come at Midway.’ 

So the President moved across the 
globe toward Asia to grapple directly 
with South Viet Nam. Nixon flew to 
Midway Island for his first meeting as 
President with Nguyen Van Thieu, the 
South Vietnamese chief of state 

Not Wedded. Both Presidents faced 
a grave dilemma that could profoundly 
influence the effectiveness—or in Thieu’s 
case the survival—of their regimes. The 
National Liberation Front has thus far 
refused to countenance any suggestion 
of a political settkement in South Viet 
Nam that would perpetuate Thieu's 


“puppet regime.” Yet the U.S. might 
damage Saigon’s hard-won political sta- 
bility if it were to jettison Thieu at this 
stage. In fact, the Midway meeting was 
designed to bolster Thieu’s position with 
tributes to South Vietnamese courage 
and Washington-Saigon solidarity 

On the other hand, if Washington to- 
tally embraces the present Saigon gov 
ernment for an indefinite period—or 
even during the transition phase until 
elections are held—it may make a set- 
tlement with the Communists extremely 
difficult 

There were unmistakable signs last 
week of shifting stances both in Wash- 
ington and in Saigon. Thieu is con- 
sidering avenues to compromise that he 
cannot afford to discuss publicly for 
fear of alienating important hard-line 
factions among his political supporters 
He again let it be known that he could 
agree to holding elections in South Viet 
Nam before 1971, the year they are 
now scheduled to take place, if that 
would speed a negotiated end to the 
war. The N.L.F. called for such special 
elections in its ten-point proposal early 
last month in Paris 

At the same time, Secretary of State 
William Rogers posed a scarcely con 
cealed threat to Thieu. Rogers, while 
still a novice in the nuances of di- 
plomacy, is a canny attorney who is 
not given to ill-considered statements 
“We are not wedded to any government 
in Saigon,” he said in a Washington 
press conference. He added that “the 
only principle to which the Admin 
istration is wedded is free choice,” sug 
gesting that the U.S. could accept any 
government that resulted from free elec- 
tions in South Viet Nam; he did not in 
sist that Thieu be included 

The more immediate question, how- 


ever, is not the regime that will result 
from elections but the regime that will 
be in charge until elections are held 
Thieu wants the U.S. to back him in op- 
posing any coalition government that in- 
cludes the N.L.F., now or later, and he 
has repeatedly proclaimed that he will 
give up U.S. support rather than sub 
mit to a coalition. In the long run, Sai- 
gon may find that President Nixon 

under growing pressure from his own 
electorate—will have to abandon Thieu 
in order to end the war 

Urgent Change. Rogers indicated that 
the Administration fully expects the 
South Vietnamese to begin taking over 
some of the combat burden borne by 
U.S. troops. “I have no doubt that the 
government of South Viet Nam is mov- 
ing in this direction,” he said. “They 
are willing to take over more of the re- 
sponsibility.” As Nixon met with Thieu 
ast weekend, the urgency of that change 
was inescapable 
At Midway, President Nixon was in 
mid-passage between a war he had in 
verited and a war that would soon be 
come his own liability if he could not 
move effectively toward ending it. In 
any case, the White House now be- 
ieves that a new phase of serious ne- 
gotiation with Hanoi promises to begin 
soon in Paris. Both directly in public 
and elliptically in private, the North 
Vietnamese are not simply contenting 
themselves with scoring propaganda 
points but are starting to go further 
They are pressing for details of some 
of Nixon’s eight points 

If, as the White House now Suggests, 
Hanoi's inquiries are intimations of hard 
bargaining to come, it is doubly vital 
for Washington and Saigon to show a 
common front. On the surface at least, 
Midway was just such a display. 








DEFENDING THE DEFENDERS 


INCE well before Richard Nixon 

was elected President of the U'S., 
the nation’s military moguls have been 
the butt of mounting criticism. Its chiet 
cause has been growing disenchantment 
with the war in Viet Nam, which helped 
unseat Lyndon Johnson and install Nix- 
on in the White House. In the nearly 
five months since Nixon took office, 
the disaffection has grown. Overspending 
on military items—notably the giant C 
5A transport, the F-111 fighter-bomber, 
the Cheyenne helicopter—has drawn in- 
creasingly savage congressional fire. A 
newspaper advertisement suggests mock- 
ingly: “From the people who brought 
you Viet Nam—the anti-ballistic missile 
system.” In a hard-hitting speech last 
week, the President came to the de- 
fense of the defenders—and by the ag- 
gressiveness of his counterattack almost 
certainly widened the polarization of 
American opinion. 

His forum could hardly have been bet- 
ter chosen. In the crystalline air of Col- 
orado Springs, amid the immaculate 
decorum of the U.S. Air Force Acad- 
emy, the discontented rumblings of an- 
other America seemed remote. “It is 
open season on the armed forces,” Nix- 
on observed, “Military programs are rid- 
iculed as needless, if not deliberate waste 
The military profession is derided in 
some of the so-called best circles of 
America. Patriotism is considered by 
some to be a backward fetish of the un- 
educated and unsophisticated.” 

Straw-Man Issue. If his career-officer 
listeners should find their commitment to 
meet U.S. world responsibilities “derid- 
ed as a form of militarism,” said Nixon, 
they must “recognize that straw-man is- 
sue for what it is.” Nixon then set up his 
own straw men, “the skeptics and the iso- 
lationists.” When the first explorers set 
out from Europe toward the New World, 
he said disdainfully, “these men would 
have weighed the risks, and they would 
have stayed behind.” When pioneers set 
out from the East Coast colonies into the 
interior, “these men would have counted 
the costs, and they would have stayed 
behind.” 

This school of thought, Nixon main- 
tained, “holds that the road to under- 
standing with the Soviet Union and 
Communist China lies through a down- 
grading of our own alliances and what 
amounts to unilateral reduction of our 
arms in order to demonstrate our good 
faith.” That, he said, is an “isolationist” 
view. The U.S., he insisted, cannot be- 
come “a dropout in assuming the re- 
sponsibility for defending peace and 
freedom in the world.” Neither, he add 
ed, can the U.S. go it alone. “We must re- 
vitalize our alliances, not abandon 
them,” he declared, “We must rule out 
unilateral disarmament, because in the 
real world it won't work.” 

Like the Old Nixon. There are in- 
deed neo-isolationists in the U.S. who 
would irresponsibly withdraw American 
power and influence from everywhere 
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on the globe, regardless of the con- 
sequences, But these are not really sig- 
nificant in the national debate, and they 
certainly should not be confused with 
“skeptics” who question U.S. policy. Re- 
sponsible critics of the Administration 
advocate neither unilateral disarmament 
nor withdrawal from foreign alliances. 
They merely raise the questions of what 
are the proper tactics and what is the 
bearable cost of helping maintain world 
order 

A day before Nixon’s speech, Har- 
vard’s John Kenneth Galbraith, testi- 
fying before a joint congressional sub- 
committee, rather fantastically proposed 
nationalization of any company doing 
more than 75% of its business with 
the Department of Defense. But he plain- 
ly insisted: “I am not a supporter of un- 
lateral disarmament.”* While many 
Congressmen have called for reduction 
of U.S. troop commitments in Europe, 
none have seriously suggested that NATO 
or any other U.S. military alliance be 
dismantled. Less than three months ago, 
Senator J. William Fulbright accused 
Defense Secretary Melvin Laird of us- 
ing a “technique of fear.” Fulbright 
has given aid and comfort to neo-iso- 
lationists at various times, but he does 
not advocate unilateral disarmament or 
the breakup of U.S. alliances. The dom- 
inant new mood in Congress is one of 


Galbraith got his usual maximum mileage 
out of his views on the military. He first set 
them forth in the lead article in the June Har 
per’s. Then he entered the Harper's article in 
the subcommittee-hearing record, along with 
his testimony. Last week the article also ap 
peared as a book: 72 pages in hard cover for 
$3.95; 96 pages in paperback for 60¢ 
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sober questioning. and Nixon’s intemper- 
ate remarks hit the wrong note. 

Much congressional reaction was bit- 
ter, and it seemed evident that he had 
hardened opposition to his Safeguard 
ABM plan into the bargain. Said Sen- 
ator James Pearson, a Kansas Repub- 
lican and an ABM foe: “I disagree with 
the President. I don’t think it’s iso- 
lationism to oppose excessive military 
spending.” Some Democratic Senators 
were more abrupt. Said Albert Gore 
of Tennessee: “It sounded like the old 
Nixon I used to know.” But Nixon 
won support from Louisiana’s Russell 
Long and Virginia’s Harry Byrd Jr. 
Noted Byrd: “I think he said some 
things which needed to be said.” 

Disservice. Nixon's first aim in mak- 
ing the speech was to quiet criticism of 
the military. In that, he obviously failed 
A few of his own staff admitted pri- 
vately afterward that some of Nixon's 
language was unfortunate. But he was 
concerned that if this criticism continues, 
the U.S military in a few years may be- 
come as weak as was the pre-World 
War II peacetime Army. While that 
seems unlikely, the President at least 
put himself and his Administration on 
the record. Finally, looking abroad, Nix- 
on wanted to convince Hanoi, Peking, 
Moscow and the Viet Cong that the 
U.S. has not been so enfeebled by doubt 
that it will accept any terms in the 
Paris negotiations in order to get out 
of Viet Nam. There was no mistaking 
the President's hard line; it remains to 
be seen whether he succeeded in im 
pressing it upon the Communists 

At home, however, by lumping all 
his critics together with the simplistic 
tag of isolationist, the President did 
them an injustice and his own cause a 
disservice as well, 








THE PRESIDENT SPEAKING AT AIR FORCE ACADEMY 
Hitting precisely the wrong note. 








YOUTH: THE JEREMIADS OF JUNE 


NDER the late spring sun, a pa- 

tina of calm overlays the Amer- 
ican campus. Nearly all the rhetoric is 
coming from duly invited commence- 
ment speakers rather than protest lead- 
ers. The marching feet belong not to 
demonstrators but to the 925,000 youths 
receiving college and graduate degrees 
this month. Some of the most violent stu- 
dents have been expelled, suspended, im- 
prisoned or pacified. Here and there 
last week, a few recalcitrants cried de- 
fiance, but with little tangible effect. It 
looks like peace. In reality, the pre- 
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LONELY PROTESTER AT BEADLE COLLEGE 
At best, a fragile truce. 


vailing condition is a most fragile truce. 

By every index, students’ dissent and 
frustration over the status quo are 
more widespread than ever. A poll in 
the current FORTUNE concludes that 
12.8% hold political views that classify 
them as either “revolutionary” or “rad- 
ically dissident.” The survey also in- 
dicates that increasing numbers of other 
youngsters agree with some of the reb- 
els’ ideological positions. 

Republican Congressman William 
Steiger returned from a tour of uni- 
versities to report last week: “Vast num- 
bers of bright, dedicated, sincere stu- 
dents are just as deeply disturbed as 
the so-called revolutionaries. The dif- 
ference is that they have not yet re- 
jected completely the view that they 
should not resort to violence.” ‘ 

After interviewing students, faculty 
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members and administrators across the 
country, TIME correspondents support 
Steiger’s conclusions. Said Columbia 
Law Professor Michael Sovern: “The 
mood is sullen. Students are not hap- 
py. They have had a taste of influence 
and power and they have not accom- 
plished much.” Like other campus el- 
ders, Sovern fears that next year could 
be worse—and that new violence could 
invite a “real crackdown.” Father Ed- 
win Quain, acting president of George- 
town University in Washington, notes 
that “the freshmen are much more rad- 
ical than the seniors, and I'm told that 
the high school students coming up are 
even more so.” 

Parenthood Renounced. Students 
themselves are for the most part un- 
impressed with internal changes at many 
universities. Even where adroit maneu- 
vering avoided tough police action 
against dissidents, as at the University 
of Chicago, there is bitterness. Roger 
Black, editor of the Chicago under- 
graduate paper Maroon, said last week 
that the “tight-lipped, moralistic and ad- 
amant” attitude of administrators and se- 
nior professors has “planted very deep 
seeds of demoralization.” Looking be- 
yond the campus, many students are 
even more distressed, Apparent progress 
in negotiations over Viet Nam has been 
too slight to eliminate the war issue. Mil- 
itary spending, poverty, the skein of ra- 
cial problems—and frequently the basic 
values of U.S. society—draw more and 
more criticism. Stephanie Mills, 20, of 
Mills College in Oakland, Calif., con- 
cludes that the only “humane” thing 
she could do was to avoid bearing chil- 
dren. Miss Mills is no dropped-out rad- 
ical; she is her class valedictorian, and 
renounced parenthood in a commence- 
ment speech entitled “The Future Is a 
Cruel Hoax.” 

How can adult society respond? Rich- 
ard Nixon attempted an answer last 
week at General Beadle State College* 
in Madison, S. Dak., a tranquil campus 
that presented little risk of embarrassing 
disruption, though a few student pro- 
testers did in fact stage a peaceful mini- 
demonstration. The President praised 
youth's quest for honesty in public and 
private life. He defended the right to 
peaceful dissent. But he came down 
hard on radicals who prefer coercion 
to persuasion and on faculty sympa- 
thizers who “should know better.” Said 
Nixon: “It should be self-evident that 
this sort of self-righteous moral arro- 
gance has no place in a free commu- 
nity. It denies the most fundamental of 


* After turning down a number of other cam- 
pus invitations, Nixon announced the Beadle 
visit a month ago. He had intended to speak 
at Ohio State four days later but had to can- 
cel the date because of his trip to Midway. Bea- 
dle, with 1,342 students, is named for Wil- 
liam Henry Harrison Beadle, a lawyer and 
engineer who served as a Civil War brigadier 
and later became the college's president. 





all the values we hold: respect for the 
rights of others.”’ Arguing against the ra- 
tionale of violence, he observed: “Av- 
enues of peaceful change do exist. Those 
who can make a persuasive case for 
changes they want can achieve them.” 

Civics Lesson. In large part, Nixon's 
speech was a reasoned defense against 
those who profess to see something un- 
wholesome in the American system. 
“The structure of our laws has rested 
from the beginning on a foundation of 
moral purpose,” he told the new mor- 
alists. The President also taught a fun- 
damental civics lesson: “The right to 
participate in public decisions carries 
with it the duty to abide by those de- 
cisions when reached, recognizing that 
no one can have his own way all the 
time.” What he failed to emphasize was 
that the realities of economic and po- 
litical power sometimes dilute these prin- 
ciples. He did not really confront the 
challenge of those who have shown spe- 
cifically where the system fails. 

Although he said things that needed 
saying—and the majority of Americans 
doubtless found his arguments unex- 
ceptionable—Nixon probably won few 
converts from the ranks of the dis- 
affected. Hard-core radicals, such as the 
Marxist-oriented Students for a Dem- 
Ocratic Society (estimated nationwide 
membership: 6,000), for example, re- 
ject all such rational formulations. Ne- 
groes know that agitation in the ‘SOs 
and ‘60s has prompted more progress 
than did reasoned argument. Test cases 
frequently come from broken laws. At 
many universities in the past two years, 
it was clear that authorities agreed to re- 
forms after, rather than before, upheav- 
als. Thus it should not be surprising 
that the alienated young occasionally 
carry this approach to irrational ex- 
tremes, ignoring that point on the vi- 
olence scale where protest evokes re- 
action and repression, not reform. 

Bite Them. The crucial question is 
whether most students can be kept from 
following the extremists. Bob Powell, 
president of the National Student As- 
sociation, is pessimistic: “Attempts at 
persuading the university administra- 
tions to change over the years have, by 
and large, failed. The sentiment now is 
growing very rapidly that the only way 
to elicit a response is direct action.” 

There is no longer any doubt that a 
large percentage of the nation’s stu- 
dents will remain restless and questing 
for an indefinite period. Many will fol- 
low the advice of Barbara Ward, the 
English economic journalist, who ex- 
horted University of Pennsylvania stu- 
dents: “Please stay angry. I implore 
you to determine that you are going to 
give them [public officials] no peace. I 
say, go out, bite them!” 

If the biting is going to be primarily in- 
tellectual and political rather than phys- 
ical and destructive, there must be some 
reasonable prospect that valid demands 
will be met. Yet it seems more and 
more doubtful that the country is in 
any mood for further concessions. Be- 
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sides, a number of university faculties 
and student bodies are internally di- 
vided to the point of polarization. The 
failure of many universities to cope 
with unrest has served as an invitation 
to political intervention. 

First in the statehouses, and now in 
Congress, legislators have been tumbling 
over each other to declaim, investigate 
and write bills (see EDUCATION). Some 
measures, such as those banning fire- 
arms from campuses, are unexception- 
able. Others, seeking to regulate be- 
havior, are questionable. In Congress, a 
House Internal Security subcommittee 
is investigating campus disorders, and 
the Senate Permanent Investigations 
Subcommittee begins its hearings this 
week. Their main consideration is sub- 
versive influences. A House Education 
and Labor subcommittee last week 
sought to write a bill that would pres- 
sure universities to enact strict standards 
of behavior 

In terms of police power, outright re- 
bellion on campuses can doubtless be 
controlled. As Nixon said last week, 
“Force can be contained. We have the 
power to strike back if need be, and to 
prevail.” That reassurance is not very 
comforting. More pertinent, perhaps, is 
the issue raised last week by Class 
Speaker Hillary Rodham at Wellesley 
“For too long,” she said, “those who 
lead us have viewed politics as the art 
of the possible. The challenge that faces 
them—and us—now is to practice pol- 
itics as the art of making possible what 
appears impossible.” 


ARMED FORCES 


The Mutineers 

One morning last October, 27 pris- 
oners at the Presidio stockade in San 
Francisco disrupted roll call by staging 
a sitdown demonstration, The inmates 
said they were protesting against the ac- 
tion of a guard, who had needlessly shot- 
gunned a suicidal prisoner trying to 
escape. They also complained of the un- 
sanitary conditions of the stockade. The 
Army charged the 27 men with mu- 
tiny, and at the first of a series of courts- 
martial, three of them received sentences 
of up to 16 years (Time, Feb. 21). 
There was an immediate public outcry 
at the harsh sentences, which were sub- 
sequently reduced to two years by the 
Army Judge Advocate 

Since then, five more of the accused 
have received penalties ranging trom 
nine months to six years. Last week at 
Fort Ord, Calif., twelve others were 
found guilty of mutiny—despite defense 
pleas during the 35-day trial that the 
men were emotionally disturbed by the 
shooting of their fellow prisoner. They 
were sentenced to six to 15 months at 
hard labor. Of the remaining seven ac- 
cused mutineers, two were found guilty 
of lesser offenses and got up to six 
months, two are in hospitals, and three 
others escaped and have not been heard 
from since. 
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CONGRESS: THE LONG, SLACK SEASON 


HERE are few union members in 

Congress, but the legislators this year 
have realized labor's old dream of far 
more pay for much less work. Since rais- 
ing their annual salaries from $30,000 
to $42,500 early in the session, they 
have produced virtually no significant 
legislation. The Senate met only twice 
last week. House leaders privately ad- 
mit that they are scrounging for enough 
official business to keep the lower cham- 
ber functioning three days a week, Rep- 
resentative Otis Pike of New York told 
constituents in a recent newsletter: “Con- 
gress as a legislative operation has al- 
most ceased to exist.” 

The feeling is widely shared on Cap- 
itol Hill. Everett Dirksen, the Senate Re- 
publican leader, acknowledges: “There's 
no use higgling about it. Nothing has 
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SPEAKER McCORMACK 


been going on.” With the session well 
into its sixth month and the government's 
new fiscal year beginning July 1, the Sen- 
ate’s principal accomplishment has been 
to approve the Nuclear Nonproliferation 
Treaty—a piece of business left over 
from last year. The House has done lit- 
tle except to process a few routine ap- 
propriations measures, none of which 
has yet come to the Senate floor. 

Mr. Sam and L.BJ. Many on Cap- 
itol Hill, including some Republicans, at- 
tribute the dearth of activity to the 
Administration. It has been slow to for- 
mulate a legislative program and _ re- 
luctant to push hard for the specific 
requests that it has made. The charge 
is at least partly accurate. Even before 
Inauguration Day, it was clear that Rich- 
ard Nixon intended to hold down ex- 
penditures—and hence any new domes- 
tic programs—where possible, and to 
avoid unnecessary clashes with the Dem- 
ocratic-controlled Congress. 

To assign much of the blame to the 
White House, however, is to pass the 








buck. Congress has traditionally acted 
on the principle that slack is beautiful. 
And the fact is that during nearly 40 
years dominated for the most part by ac- 
tivist, innovative Presidents, Congress 
grew accustomed to reacting to executive 
initiatives rather than originating major 
legislation. During the relatively qui- 
escent Eisenhower years, Sam Rayburn 
in the House and Lyndon Johnson in 
the Senate provided strong party lead- 
ership, giving the opposition Democrats 
a measure of cohesion and guidance 
Speaker John McCormack and Senate 
Leader Mike Mansfield offer no com- 
parable direction today. Illinois Dem 
ocrat Roman Pucinski complains: “The 
Speaker never intended to be the party 
leader, and he doesn’t seek it. The DS G 
[Democratic Study Group, a liberal co- 
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MAJORITY LEADER MANSFIELD 
Beneath the torpor, untapped power. 


alition] has fallen apart. The Southern 
bloc is without a leader. A legislative vac- 
uum is developing.” 

Historic Obligation. More aggressive 
members of Congress, many of them 
youngish liberals, want Capitol Hill to 
act more vigorously on urban ills, pov- 
erty, pollution of the environment, ed- 
ucation and health services, and many 
other problems. For activist Democrats, 
particularly, a cautious Republican Ad- 
ministration seemed to offer an oppor- 
tunity to make both an independent 
record and political points. When he 
ousted Louisiana’s Russell Long as Sen 
ate Majority Whip in January, Ted Ken- 
nedy talked of the Democrats’ “obli- 
gation to the country to present the 
best possible programs in keeping with 
our historic role as the party of prog 
ress and change.” No such programs 
have materialized. Kennedy's viewpoint 
has considerable support, but not among 
the majority of committee chairmen, 
who retain much of the legislative pow- 
er. One Democratic chairman, Carl Per- 
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kins of the House Education and Labor 
Committee, attempted to take an in- 
dependent stand on an important ed- 
ucation bill, extending the authorization 
for federal assistance from two years 
to five. A coalition of Republicans and 
conservative Democrats easily defeated 
the move. 

Dirksen observes that Congress lacks 
not only White House guidance but a 
sense of popular direction. “A lot of peo- 
ple,” says he, “don’t seem to know 
whether they want anything from Con- 
gress right now or not.” Until they find 
out, Republicans are generally content 
to wait on the President, while many 
Democrats are satisfied to defend ex- 
isting domestic programs. 

On Tranquilizers. Even when Nixon 
has made specific recommendations, 
Congress has been slow to move. He 
has proposed a social security benefit 
increase and a fiscal package that in- 
cludes retention of the income tax sur- 
charge. He has sent up measures on 
law enforcement, pornography control, 
Selective Service reform, foreign aid, 
Post Office reorganization and Electoral 
College revision. Some of these and 
other proposals came relatively late, af- 
ter Congress’ Easter recess in April, 
and are just getting into the committee 
machinery, But on the social security 
issue, House Ways and Means Chairman 
Wilbur Mills has already let it be known 
that Nixon’s bill is too small and that 
the whole question should be deferred 
until next year. 

Although Republican Representative 
Silvio Conte of Massachusetts may be 
correct when he says that “the boys act 
now as if they've been on tranquilizers,” 
there is some ferment beneath the sur- 
face. In the House, liberal Democrats 
are attempting to make their party cau- 
cus a policymaking body. If they are suc- 
cessful, the liberals would substitute the 
caucus for the nominal leadership as 
the party’s principal instrument of nav- 
igation. On the senior Democratic level, 
there is quiet talk of organizing a Senate- 
House leadership group that would at- 
tempt to set the party’s course for both 
bodies, For the time being, informal fort- 
nightly meetings are contemplated, 

In the Senate, Democratic and Re- 
publican liberals have been filling the 
void by raising fundamental questions 
on military tactics in Viet Nam, over- 
seas commitments generally, arms pro- 
curement and domestic priorities. This 
activity does not directly produce much 
legislation, but George McGovern’s hun- 
ger investigation did help pressure the 
White House into formulating a much 
broader food-distribution program for 
the poor than had previously been en- 
visioned. Vigorous Senate opposition to 
the anti-ballistic missile system forced 
the Administration to overhaul the plan 
and is now delaying approval of the 
new proposal. Torpid and disorganized 
as it seems, Congress nonetheless re- 
tains considerable power—far more, in 
fact, than some of its own senior mem- 
bers are willing to exercise. 
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FOREIGN RELATIONS 


Sayonara, Okinawa 

In the 24 years since U.S. troops 
wrested Okinawa from Japan at a cost 
of 12,500 American lives, the 60-mile- 
long island in the East China Sea has 
been built up as the Pentagon's “Key- 
stone of the Pacific,” its most vital stag- 
ing area for operations from Korea to 
Viet Nam. A bustling bastion just 500 
miles southeast of Shanghai, it is hon- 
eycombed with 91 military installations 
accommodating 45,000 U.S. troops. It 
is also, however, a growing threat to har- 
monious U.S.-Japanese relations. A 
quarter-century after the war, the con- 
tinued rule of 1,000,000 citizens of Oki- 
nawa and the 140 other islands of the 
Ryukyu chain by a US. military com- 
mander is a constant source of irri- 
tation to both the islanders and the 
Japanese. Both want political control 
of the chain returned to Tokyo. 

Burning Issue. The U.S. presence, and 
its use of the island as an operations 
base for Viet Nam, have provided ul- 
tranationalist rightists and anti-Amer- 
ican leftists in Japan with a burning 
issue against the pro-U.S. government 
of Premier Eisaku Sato. Last week the 
U.S. approached the difficult decision. 
As Japan’s Foreign Minister visited the 
White House to open formal talks on re- 
version, the Nixon Administration let it 
be known that it will soon move to re- 
turn Okinawa and the other Ryukyus 
to Japanese control. 

Formal announcement of the decision 
is expected in November, when Sato vis- 
its Washington. Reversion will probably 
come in 1972. The U.S. is prepared to 
agree to remove all nuclear weapons 
and its force of 20 B-52 bombers from 
the island, In addition, Washington is ex- 
pected to consent to prior consultation 
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with Japan before launching combat op- 
erations against any other Asian nation 
from Okinawa bases. This agreement, sat- 
isfactory to Tokyo, would allow con- 
tinued U.S. military operations on the 
island, but under the same restrictions 
now imposed on the 148 U.S. bases in 
Japan itself. 

Dynamite Defused. These U.S. con- 
cessions are probably essential to con- 
tinuation of the U.S.-Japan Security 
Pact, a prime target for Sato’s ex- 
tremist opposition. It becomes subject 
to renegotiation for the first time next 
year. The hope in both capitals is that, 
by defusing Okinawa’s potential as po- 
litical dynamite in Japan, Sato will re- 
tain enough public support to avoid 
reopening negotiations. If neither nation 
demands new talks, the pact will con- 
tinue automatically. Without such a 
compromise, it is doubtful if either the 
Sato regime or a successor could weath- 
er home-front outrage and maintain 
friendly relations with the U.S. 

The Pentagon is unhappy about the 
prospect of losing Okinawa. Strategi- 
cally, however, removal of nuclear weap- 
ons and bombers should have little ef- 
fect on overall U.S. capability. The 
four Polaris submarines and five Navy 
aircraft carriers now in the area, plus nu- 
clear-armed planes in South Korea and 
possibly the Philippines, could take up 
the slack, A logical pullback position 
for long-range bombers and ground 
troops would be Guam, a U.S. posses- 
sion 1,400 miles southeast of Okinawa. 

Meanwhile, Washington has little 
choice but to say sayonara, Okinawa. 


If the U.S. were to cling to the island, 
it might produce an anti-American re- 
gime in Tokyo and destroy the Secu- 
rity Treaty with Japan. That would rep- 
resent a far greater loss than Okinawa 
for the long-term security of Asia. 
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A constant source of irritation. 
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DEFENSE 
ABM Compromise 


During much of this year’s fractious 
debate over the Nixon Administration's 
Safeguard anti-ballistic missile proposal, 
there have been hints of a compromise 
that might win over just enough Sen- 
ate votes to keep the project going 
Now the shape of that concession is be- 
coming clear. 

Some of Safeguard’s most adamant 
opponents accept the need for contin- 
uing research and development in the 
field of missile defense. What they op- 
pose is a binding decision this year 
—and the appropriations supporting it 
—to manufacture and deploy the mis- 
siles. Thus one possible way out of the 
virtual deadlock in the Senate is to go 
ahead with the basic program while de- 
ferring judgment on actual emplacement 
of the missiles. Massachusetts Repub- 
lican Edward Brooke began circulating 
a written proposal to this effect three 
weeks ago. Last week Republican Whip 
Hugh Scott said in a press conference 
that he saw “no objection” coming from 
the Administration. Equally significant 
was a recent speech by New Hampshire 
Democrat Thomas McIntyre, chairman 
of the Armed Services subcommittee 
on research and development. He raised 
the possibility of concentrating effort 
for the time being on the Safeguard 
components that need the most work, 
the radars and computer systems. 

Deferred Vote. Although details re- 
main to be worked out, an agreement 
along these lines would probably allow 
the Pentagon to acquire the first two mis- 
sile sites, in Montana and North Da- 
kota, and install two sets of radars 
—Perimeter-Acquisition Radar and Mis- 
sile-Site Radar—along with the com- 
puter network needed for processing 
information on incoming enemy missiles. 
These elements could then be put 
through integrated trials while flight-test- 
ing of the Spartan and Sprint missiles 
continues elsewhere. 

Under this scheme, a final vote on in- 
stalling the missiles themselves could 
be deferred until next year without caus- 
ing significant delay in the present Safe- 
guard schedule. (The first two sites were 
to be fully operational by early 1974. 
If installation of the missiles is put off, 
an extra three or four months will be 
needed for on-location training of per- 
sonnel.) By the time of the second vote, 
Washington would presumably have a 
good estimate of the prospects for suc- 
cessful arms-control negotiations with 
the Russians. 

The Administration, of course, is giv- 
ing no public sign of interest in a com- 
promise. It prefers to convey the im- 
pression that it can get the present 
proposal through the Senate; the House 
would then be no problem, Enough 
hints are being passed, however, to in- 
dicate that at the right moment in the 
next month or so, the White House 
and the Pentagon will agree to the mod- 
ified ABM schedule. 
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STERN OF DESTROYER “EVANS” AFTER COLLISION 


Again, the inexplicable happened. 


HIGH SEAS 
Disaster by Moonlight 


On the eve of a SEATO naval ex- 
ercise dubbed “Sea Spirit,” Captain 
John P. Stevenson, skipper of the Aus- 
tralian aircraft carrier H.M.A.S. Mel- 
bourne, dined on board in Manila Bay 
with several allied naval officers. Talk 
turned to the somber subject of col- 
lision. Five years earlier, Melbourne had 
sliced into an Australian destroyer, and 
82 hands had been lost. Stevenson said 
that his country’s morale could not stand 
another such mishap involving the fleet's 
flagship. Four nights later, his fears be- 
came fact. 

Cruising on a calm and brightly moon- 
lit South China Sea last week during 
the naval exercise, the 16,000-ton Mel- 
bourne ripped into the U.S.S. Frank 
E. Evans, a 24-year-old, 2,200-ton Amer- 
ican destroyer. Within five to six min- 
utes, the bow of the bisected Evans 
sank in 5,500 feet of water; 74 of her 
273-man crew were lost. Among the 
missing were three brothers, Gary, Greg- 
ory and Kelly Sage of Niobrara, Neb. 
Their deaths constituted the worst Navy 
family tragedy since the five Sullivan 
brothers perished aboard U.S.S. Juneau 
in 1942. 

The Evans was the third U.S. war- 
ship involved in a major accident at 
sea this year. On Jan, 14, a series of ex- 
plosions aboard the nuclear aircraft car- 
rier U.S.S. Enterprise killed 28 men as 
the giant ship conducted training ex- 
ercises near Hawaii. Last month, fire 
killed four men aboard U.S.S. King, a 
guided missile frigate stationed in the 
Tonkin Gulf. 

Complete details of the latest disas- 
ter will not become known until after 
a joint Australian-American investiga 
tion. But the survivors meanwhile have 


begun to reconstruct a saga of heroism 
and horror. 

At 3:10 a.m., June 3, Evans was post- 
ed with four other destroyers as an an- 
tisubmarine net 3,000 to 10,000 yards 
off the bow of Melbourne. The carrier 
was scheduled to begin air operations 
at 3:30 am., and ordered Evans to 
change her position to 1,000 yards 
astern. In this station, the destroyer could 
rescue any fliers who hit the water. Al- 
though such close-in maneuvering is nec- 
essarily hazardous, Evans had made sim- 
ilar position changes earlier in the ex- 
ercises without mishap. This time, in- 
explicably, the destroyer cruised right 
into the path of the massive carrier. 
The heavy steel prow of Melbourne 
shredded through the port side of 
Evans like a pair of tin shears. 

Cool Rescue. Snapped electrical ca- 
bles writhed about the Evans’ decks, 
shooting off sparks. Hunks of metal 
gouged from the destroyer were welded 
to Melbourne's superstructure by the in- 
tense frictional heat of the grinding 
crash. In the stern, Evans’ crewmen, 
most of whom were asleep in their 
bunks, were tossed about by the fearful 
force of the impact. Soon trained in- 
stincts replaced shock, and the crew 
calmly battened down watertight doors 
to keep the hulk afloat. 

As the stern portion of Evans scraped 
along the starboard side of Melbourne, 
the carrier's crew sprang to action. One 
Australian sailor leaped aboard Evans’ 
stern, and was soon followed by many 
others. They managed to lash Evans’ 
196-foot-long stern section to Melbourne 
long enough for dozens of stranded 
U.S. sailors to be lifted to the carrier. 
Scrambling through the unfamiliar ship, 
the Australian seamen coolly rescued 
their comrades. Sailors who had leaped 
from Evans into the water were soon 
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searched out and rescued, some of them 
by the carrier's helicopter, others by 
whaleboats. 

Commander Albert S. McLemore, 
Evans’ skipper, was one of the last swim- 
mers to be rescued. Aboard the Aus- 
tralian carrier, the American skipper 
made his way to the bridge for an emo- 
tional meeting with Stevenson. Later 
MéLemore recalled: “We met about 
halfway through the pilot house. I was 
still about half naked. We embraced 
and we both said, ‘I'm sorry,’ at about 
the same point.” 

Troublesome Lady. Crewmen aboard 
the Australian carrier could hardly be 
faulted for fearing that their ship is 
jinxed. Although the first indications 
are that the accident was the fault of 
Evans, Melbourne's record is replete 
with mishaps. Designed as a British war- 
ship during World War II, the ship 
soon acquired the title of “Troublesome 
Lady.” Built to withstand North At- 
lantic cold, it became an oven in the 
warm waters off Australia. Despite air 
conditioning, engine-room temperatures 
sometimes soared to 153 degrees. After 
a year in Australia, the catapult system 
developed a_ structural defect that 
grounded the carrier’s aircraft for sev- 
en months. Two years later, the ship 
had to drop out of SEATO exercises when 
its boilers became overstrained. Until last 
week, the worst mishap had occurred in 
1964. Freshly fitted and equipped, Mel- 
bourne went to sea and collided with 
H.M.A.S. Voyager. (This collision was 
determined later to have been the de- 
stroyer’s fault.) The repairs cost a quar- 
ter of a million dollars. Four months ago, 
after a year at dockside and a refitting 
that cost more than $8 million, Mel- 
bourne was scraped by a Japanese 
freighter, crushing a gun platform and 
demolishing a 40-mm. cannon. 
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ANNIVERSARIES 
Tunes of Glory 


Ramrod-stiff but with the old war- 
rior’s slow, halting gait, General of the 
Army Omar Bradley, 76, walked across 
the Normandy field, gazing somberly 
upon the long, orderly rows of white 
crosses that mark the American cem- 
etery near Saint-Laurent-sur-Mer. From 
Cherbourg to Le Havre, thousands of 
survivors of the Allied forces returned 
to the Continent last week to recall 
their roles on D-day, a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago. Lord Lovat, the commando 
leader, and General Sir Richard Gale, 
the British airborne commander, were 
back in uniform to commemorate the 
day. U.S. General James (“Jumpin’ 
Jim”) Gavin, now a corporate executive 
and persistent Viet Nam critic, chose 
to sit quietly in his car and greet fel- 
low paratroopers from his old 82nd 
and the 10Ist Airborne divisions. 

There was a brief ceremony at Ba- 
yeux, the cathedral town about five miles 
inland that served as U.S, headquarters 
during the first weeks after the inva- 
sion. Later, a torch was lighted at Utah 
Beach, where the 4th Division had land- 
ed, and a military band played the na- 
tional anthems of the U.S., Britain, 
France, Canada, The Netherlands, Bel- 
gium and Norway. 

The visitors lingered by the graves 
of their fallen comrades, and in the vil- 
lage squares, local musicians played 
tunes of glory. Most of the returning 
warriors, however, sought to revive their 
memories on the Normandy beaches 
—Omaha, Juno and Utah. Some 
brought their families, and under a 
bright, sunny sky, they tried to describe 
the all-or-nothing assault upon Hitler’s 
Festung Europa. For many it was the 
second longest day. 
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BRADLEY AT D-DAY OBSERVANCE IN CARENTAN, FRANCE 
Enduring the second longest day. 








VIOLENCE 
Angry Heritage 

Americans are among the world’s 
most volatile and law-breaking people, 
yet their government is one of the sta- 
blest. For nearly three centuries, this par- 
adox has puzzled the world and, es- 
pecially in the past few strife-torn years, 
America itself. Last week a group of his- 
torians, social scientists and lawyers told 
the nation what many Americans had al- 
ready suspected: “We have become a 
rather bloody-minded people in both ac- 
tion and reaction.” 

The group was a task force appoint- 
ed by the National Commission on the 
Causes and Prevention of Violence. The 
commission itself was established by 
Lyndon Johnson a year ago, shortly 
after the assassination of Senator Rob- 
ert F, Kennedy. The task force, which is- 
sued its meticulously researched 350,- 
000-word report on the anniversary of 
Kennedy’s death, examined the historical 
precedents and foreign parallels of con- 
temporary violence in America. 

“Americans have always been a vi- 
olent people,” the scholars found. In- 
terest groups have typically used force 
both for protection and to gain their 
ends, but few Americans recall their her- 
itage of violence. The civics-book image 
of America as a Promised Land, the 
task force lamented, has obscured in 
most citizens’ minds the fact that their 
country’s history is littered with illegal 
acts of violence. 

Two Responses. The report compared 
home-bred civil disturbances and those 
in 84 other countries, measured on a 
complex scale. On that scale, despite 
the American penchant for violence, 
the U.S. ranked below the midpoint, at 
46th, in the severity of collective wrath. 
“Despite its frequency,” the group said, 
“civil strife in the United States has 
taken much less disruptive forms than 
in many non-Western and some West- 
ern countries. The nation has experi- 
enced no internal wars since the Civil 
War and almost none of the chronic rev- 
olutionary conspiracy and terrorism that 
plague dozens of other nations.” 

Still, the scholars discovered that the 
level of violence has persisted in the 
U.S., while in other countries it has abat- 
ed with the march of industrialization. 
“The first and obvious answer,” they sug- 
gested, “is that some fundamental griev- 
ances in the United States have not 
only gone unresolved, but have inten- 
sified in recent years.” If violence is to 
be controlled, the task force warns, it 
will be only through a judicious com- 
bination of strengthened police power 
and alleviation of the grievances. 

Political Scientist Ted Robert Gurr 
of Princeton, one of the editors of last 
week's report, said that if he had to 
begin the study again, he would devote 
more attention to individual violence. 
On the day that Gurr’s report was re- 
leased, police across the country re- 
corded about 40 murders and 770 cases 
of aggravated assault. 
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THE ENVIRONMENT 
Not So Deadly 


In the anguished days immediately 
following the first great leak from Union 
Oil Company’s well in Santa Barbara 
Channel, scientists warned that animal 
and plant life in and around the af- 
fected waters might be permanently 
damaged. In retrospect, their dire pre- 
dictions seem to have been overstated. 
A study conducted by a team of Uni- 
versity of California researchers disclos- 
es that the initial fears were exaggerated. 
As one researcher says: “The most se- 
rious problem is an esthetic one. It just 
looks terrible.” 

When the well first blew out, the prob- 
lem was certainly serious. Hundreds of 
birds died in the sepia goo. Lobsters, 
clams, mussels, fish and untold other 
small ocean creatures were destroyed. 
But where scientists, the press and an 
outraged public erred was in the assump- 
tion that the destruction would continue. 
Dr. Carl Hubbs, professor emeritus of 
marine biology at Scripps Institution of 
Oceanography, stated flatly at the time 
that the channel “will never be quite nat- 
ural again.” Now, four months later, the 
channel’s ecology seems to have been re- 
stored to virtually its natural state—al- 
though oil seepage continues to smear 
city beaches. 

In making their predictions, some of 
the scientists harked back to two ear- 
lier oil disasters—the wreck of the tank- 
er Tampico off Baja California and the 
rupture of the Torrey Canyon off the 
English coast, both of which devastated 
marine life. While the Tampico carried 
partially refined and relatively volatile 
diesel oil, the oil seeping up into Santa 
Barbara Channel was unrefined crude, 
which is considerably less lethal. More- 
over, the Santa Barbara oil spill was 
spread over a vast expanse of sea and 
did not wash up onto the beaches im- 
mediately. Much of it lingered on the 
waves before wind and tide carried it 
ashore. In the interim, it apparently 
lost much of its potency. In the case of 
the Torrey Canyon, the real killers were 
the chemical detergents used to cleanse 
the sea, which British experts concluded 
caused as much as 90% of the damage 
to plant and animal life. In Santa Bar- 
bara, nontoxic dispersal agents were 
used, and only in carefully regulated 
amounts. 

While the new report downgrades the 
damage done to date, it does not say 
that the channel will escape unscathed. 
No one knows what the long-range ef- 
fects on marine life may be as a result 
of the continuing oil seepage. In any 
case, it appears that the offensive der- 
ricks will be around for decades to 
come. Last week a presidential panel rec- 
ommended that drilling on the Union 
lease site, which has been halted for 
four months, be resumed. The panel con- 
tended that the best way to stop the 
leak is to exhaust the oil reservoir un- 
der Union's platform A—an undertaking 
that could last 20 years or more. 
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THE CANDIDATE CAMPAIGNING 
Running to the left and right of everybody. 


NEW YORK 
Mailer for Mayor 


He insists that he is serious about it: 
“I am paying my debt to society. That 
is why I am running.” Indeed, Norman 
Mailer waxes positively solemn when 
he talks about his candidacy for mayor 
of New York. The celebrated author of 
The Naked and the Dead, more re- 
cently of The Armies of the Night, 
which won him a National Book Award 
and a Pulitzer Prize, is one of a field 
of five in next week’s Democratic pri- 
mary. Best known among the others 
are Robert Wagner, mayor from 1954 
until Republican John Lindsay took over 
in 1966, and Mario Procaccino, the 
city controller. 

Mailer calls himself a “left conser- 
vative”—left because he believes the 
city’s problems demand radical answers, 
conservative because he has little faith 
in centralized government. Because of 
this, he explains deadpan, “I am run- 
ning to the left and to the right of 
every man in the race.” He is cautious 
about the risks of his new calling. “It’s 
very dangerous for your soul to be a pol- 
itician,” he’ says, “because if you get 
power it can lead you to perdition fast- 
er than almost any other form of human 
activity.” 

Mailer’s fascination with politics is 
long-standing. He offered John Kennedy 
lengthy advice in The Presidential Pa- 
pers and toyed once before—in 1961 
—with the notion of running for mayor. 
His candidacy is improbable; yet in the 
course of his campaign Mailer has put 
forward some provocative ideas. Many 
merely peck at the periphery of urban 
problems, frequently with a large mea- 
sure of hyperbole. Mailer proposes a 
monthly Sweet Sunday, when every 
form of mechanical transportation—in- 
cluding elevators—would be halted. His 





idea is to give the citizens periodic res- 
pite from air pollution caused by cars, 
trucks, buses and other machinery. He 
calls for a circumferential monorail in 
Manhattan, which would ease congestion 
on traffic-crammed city streets. , 
He also suggests that Coney Island 
be turned into a Las Vegas East, with le- 
galized gambling that would add siz- 
ably to the tax revenues. Most of all, 
however, Mailer has based his campaign 
on two ideas: that New York City should 
become a separate SIst state, and that 
the city ought to be divided into many 
relatively autonomous neighborhoods. 
Neighborhood Power. On the finan- 
cial side, Mailer argues that the city 
pays $14 billion in income taxes to 
Washington and Albany—but gets back 
only $3 billion. If the city were a sep- 
arate state,” it would get to keep a great- 
er proportion of the tax money it ex- 
ports. What is more, it would be freed 
from legislative control by the present 
state government, which is often hostile 
to city demands. At the same time, 
says Mailer, if he is elected in No- 
vember, “a small miracle would have 
happened. At that moment the city 
would have declared that it had lost 
faith in the old ways of solving polit- 
ical problems and that it wished to em- 
bark on a new conception of politics.” 
Then, says Mailer, there would be del- 
egated “some real power to the neigh- 
borhoods.” This would include “power 
with their local boards of education, 


* For a new state to be carved out of one al- 
ready in existence requires approval of both 
the old state legislature and the U.S. Con- 
gress. New states have been created from the 
territory of older states before. For example, 
Kentucky was formed from part of Virginia 
in 1792, and West Virginia—also from part 
of Virginia—in 1863. Mailer proposes that 
the first step, following his election, should 
be a city-wide referendum on the question of 
statehood for the city. 
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power to decide about the style and qual- 
ity and number of the police force 
they want and are willing to pay for, 
power over the Department of Sani- 
tation, power over their parks.” There 
could be “vest-pocket campuses” built 
by students in abandoned buildings, re- 
storing a sense of personal involvement 
that is lost in the large university cam- 
puses. Early in his campaign, blithely ex- 
aggerating to dramatize his point, Mail- 
er proclaimed: “We'll have compulsory 
free love in those neighborhoods that 
vote for it, and compulsory attendance 
at church on Sunday in those that vote 
for that.” 

Long Odds. Mailer wants above all 
to restore something of the sense of 
small-town identity that has become lost 
in the anonymity of city life. “The en- 
ergies of the people of New York at pres- 
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THE CITY 


Detroit's Ditto 

Most Negro leaders in recent years 
have been stigmatized as either Uncle 
Toms or fire-eating militants. As a re- 
sult, there are few who can work in 
the upper echelons of white society while 
retaining their independence and the re- 
spect of the blacks on the street. One 
black leader who has succeeded in that 
ambivalent role is Frank Ditto, 39, a 
community organizer of the East Side 
ghetto of Detroit's inner city. 

The burly, brooding Ditto, who prowls 
the streets in a dashiki, arouses fear or 
hatred in many whites. Detroit's police 
and school officials see him as an ir- 
responsible agitator. However,.in the 
boardroom of New Detroit Inc., the 
city’s branch of the antipoverty Urban 
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DITTO & COMMUNITY PATROL CORPS 


Bringing together a thousand nobodies. 


ent have no purchase on their own 
natural wit and intelligence,” he says. 
“They have no purpose other than to 
watch with a certain gallows humor 
the progressive deterioration of their 
city.” Under Mailer’s plan for semi- 
independent neighborhoods, however, 
“those energies could begin to work 
for their deepest and most private and 
most passionate ideas about the nature 
of government, the nature of man’s re- 
lation to his own immediate society.” 

Mailer’s rhetoric is seductive if mys- 
tical, but the program he proposes is at 
best elusive. While it is a reminder of 
treasured values lost, it is an uncertain 
guide to their recovery. Many may vote 
for Mailer nonetheless, if only because 
he represents an alternative to old ap- 
proaches that have made the city seem 
ungovernable. Handicapper Mailer, ap- 
praising his chances in race-track argot, 
accurately considers himself “a 20-1 long 
shot.” On his personal morning line, 
however, the contender adds with bra- 
vura: “Best bet.” 
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Coalition, Ditto sits on a 40-member 
board with people like Henry Ford and 
the chairman of General Motors. There, 
Ditto’s words—even if couched in the 
abrasive patois of the ghetto—are lis- 
tened to carefully. Says William T. Pat- 
rick Jr., New Detroit president: “Frank 
Ditto’s is a valid voice. If Ditto is not 
there, Henry Ford is missing something.” 

Ghetto Patrol. Ditto directs the East 
Side Voice of Independent Detroit (ES- 
VID), a civic action organization that 
is the moving force behind a dozen 
“black pride” projects in the slums, 
where burned-out shops still define the 
fury of the 1967 riots. ESVID runs a 
black-uniformed corps of 126 black 
youths that patrols the ghetto, escorting 
people through the crime-ridden streets 
and protecting threatened store owners 
—both black and white. The patrols 
also report alleged instances of police 
brutality and work to clean up their 
neighborhood. Ditto organized the Po- 
litical Education Project (PEP), a junior 
version of city hall made up of black 


teen-agers who were elected last year 
by 2,700 high school students. PEP of- 
ficials serve as liaison with the Detroit 
city government, start improvement 
projects and study politics. 

Other ESVID projects include a free 
fortnightly newspaper of 3,000 to 5,000 
circulation, a planned theater workshop 
and a free employment agency. 

The Call. Ditto was chopping 500 
Ibs. of cotton a day in his native Texas 
when he was 13. He has been speaking 
up for the poor and the black since the 
day in 1961 when he left his Chicago 
taxi-driving job to join a school dem- 
onstration. Since then he has been ar- 
rested 18 times. He became a com- 
munity organizer and marched for 155 
consecutive days with Dick Gregory in 
1964 and 1965. 

Ditto was called to Detroit just prior 
to the 1967 riots by a coalition of 36 
mainly white Protestant and Catholic 
churches on the East Side to set up a 
grass-roots organization. Today, with a 
staff of five, he operates ESVID on $65,- 
000 a year from local businessmen and 
churches and has also received a $50,000 
grant from New Detroit 

Ditto seldom minces his words. Of 
all the city’s legitimate black leaders, 
he is the most aggressive in presenting 
grievances against ghetto schools; he is 
the most strident in denouncing racism. 
So rough-spoken has he been at times 
that the city administration has asked 
New Detroit to curb him. His defend- 
ers say that his manner is necessary for 
his effectiveness. “The white people who 
work privately with him say he is co- 
operative and constructive,” says the 
community relations director of one au- 
tomobile manufacturer. The ministers 
who brought Ditto to Detroit support 
his tactics. Says a black former Sal- 
vation Army officer, the Rev. Bob Bald- 
win: “We need a thousand Frank Dit- 
tos on the East Side.” 

Significant Force. Ditto’s patrol 
corpsmen, with their militaristic uni- 
forms, are distrusted by many white 
city authorities. The patrol members, 
who act tough and often harass cops, 
do not carry weapons, and on balance 
have probably done more good than 
harm. “These are guys who would or- 
dinarily be out on the street drinking 
wine, breaking bottles and making trou- 
ble,” says Ditto in their defense. 

Ditto justifies his involvement in ghet- 
to controversies. “Wherever black peo- 
ple are receiving injustice, that’s where 
I belong,” he says. “If a guy on the 
street is being brutalized by a police of- 
ficer, that should be my concern. It’s 
the whole goddamned thing of ‘don’t 
get involved.’ By getting involved, Dit- 
to is molding powerless people into a sig- 
nificant force. Despite the reservations 
of many whites, the East Side cler- 
gymen and the blue-chip board of New 
Detroit are betting it will be a force 
for good. Says Baldwin: “We are no- 
bodies. Frank Ditto is a nobody. We 
must come together at this level—a thou- 
sand nobodies.” 
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T. GeorGe’s HAL in the Great Krem- 

lin Palace in Moscow remains a 
magnificent monument to the glories of 
the Czars, a sculpted hymn to Russia's 
historic national interests. The only con- 
cession to the Communist era is a giant 
painting of Lenin in the antechamber. In- 
side the hall itself, huge chandeliers il- 
lumine white marble wall plaques cel- 
ebrating the knights who won fame 
and honor in the Czarist army; shaped 
in stucco are Russian victories from 
the 15th to the 19th century. It was 
amid those trappings last week that the 
Soviet Union, in quest of another, far 
more difficult victory, assembled some 
300 leaders of 75 Communist parties 
from around the world for the third post- 
war summit meeting in the history of 
the Communist movement. 

According to the official program, 
the leaders had come to consider “the 
most urgent question of our time—the 
tasks of the anti-imperialist struggle at 
the present stage and the unity of ac- 
tion of Communist and workers’ par- 
ties, of all anti-imperialist forces.” But 
the participants knew the real purpose 
of the meeting. Alarmed by divisions 
and defiance within Communism, the 
Soviet Union was out to salvage as 
much as possible of its once uncontested 
primacy over the movement. 

The task that the Kremlin had un- 
dertaken in convening the summit was 
formidable. There was considerable sus- 
picion that the conference, expected to 
last two or three weeks, would turn out 
to be a debacle for the Soviets. Never 
has the Communist movement been in 





greater disarray. Once the undisputed 
fountainhead of Communism, Moscow 
has seen many parties grow distant and 
independent and others turn violently 
against Soviet primacy. It is not too 
much to say that the Russians can now 
command unquestioning obedience only 
in those countries where their soldiers 
can enforce it. 


Heirs of Lenin 


As Time Correspondent Jerrold 
Schecter filed on the eve of the con- 
ference: “The issue is no longer unity. 
It is finding the lowest common de- 
nominator on which there can be lim- 
ited agreement in the world Communist 
movement. Observers in Moscow believe 
that the meeting, and how it is carried 
off, holds the key to the success or fail- 
ure of the current Kremlin leadership. 
Faced with a border war with China, 
the Soviet Union today must defend 
its national interests at the same time 
that it tries to justify them under the ban- 
ner of ‘proletarian internationalism.’ In 
Eastern Europe, the invasion of Czecho- 
slovakia has polarized the struggle for 
economic and political reform within 
the Communist movement. The diversity 
of Communist parties, the lack of rel- 
evance of the doctrine to specific prob- 
lems, and the internal pressures—eco- 
nomic, military and political—within the 
Soviet Union have raised the question: 
What is Communism today? Some 
Kremlinologists suggest that the best 
way to seek an answer ts to view the So- 
viet Union as a latter-day empire seek- 
ing to maintain its sway.” 


Many of Moscow's guests were un- 
abashedly reluctant about their presence, 
and ready to resist any Soviet attempt 
to railroad unpalatable _ resolutions 
through the assembly. Over the con- 
ference hung the shadow of Russia's in- 
tervention in Czechoslovakia—a shadow 
that even the presence of a docile 
Czechoslovak delegation led by new Par- 
ty First Secretary Gustav Husak was un- 
likely to dispel. Still echoing were the 
gunshots exchanged by Soviet and Chi- 
nese soldiers along the Ussuri River. 
Then there were the ghosts at the ban- 
quet, the men who had refused to come: 
China’s Mao Tse-tung, North Viet 
Nam's Ho Chi Minh, Yugoslavia’s Jo- 
sip Broz Tito, Cuba's Fidel Castro, They 
are the most famous figures of con- 
temporary Communism; their stature, 
by any measure, dwarfs Russia's pres- 
ent leadership. 

Soviet Party Boss Leonid Brezhnev 
and his co-ruler, Premier Aleksei Ko- 
sygin, obviously decided that the sum- 
mit, for all its perils, was worth the 
gamble. In the complicated mystique 
of Communism, the right of the Soviet 
leaders to rule, in their empire and at 
home, is intimately linked to their abil- 
ity to command the obedience and fe- 
alty of Communists abroad. 

Their legitimacy derives from their 
role as custodians of the Communist 
faith, One important measure of their 
stewardship is the maintenance of Mos- 
cow's primacy as the leader of world 
Communism, The Soviet leaders need 
a successful conference to prove to their 
own people that they are indeed the le- 
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gitimate heirs of Lenin. “To justify one- 
party rule,” says Kremlinologist Victor 
Zorza, “you must have an international 
sanction.” The Soviet leaders also need 
the international endorsement to reassert 
their primacy within Eastern Europe. 
For all these reasons, Leo Labedz, ed- 
itor of Survey, a London quarterly on 
Communist affairs, calls the conference 
an attempt to find “an ideological fig 
leaf” to cover Russia’s own self-inter- 
est. None of this, of course, would be 
so brazenly expressed in St. George's 
Hall in the days ahead. 

The Soviets made careful housekeep- 
ing preparations for the conference. In 
the Kremlin gardens, the beds of long- 
stemmed tulips and multicolored pansies 
were especially neatly tended, and 
squads of plainclothes security agents 
checked passes and guided the delegates 
to the huge hall. For several days, 
Brezhnev, Kosygin and other’ranking of- 
ficials shuttled to Moscow's four air- 
ports welcoming arriving delegations. 
For trusted comrades like East Ger- 
many’s Walter Ulbricht and Mongolia’s 
Yumzhagin Tsedenbal, there were Slav- 
ic smacks on the cheek. There were no 
kisses for the arriving Rumanians. 
Brezhnev proffered a perfunctory hand 
to Rumania’s independent-minded Pres- 
ident and Party Boss Nicolae Ceausescu, 
who has often opposed Soviet plans. 


Chinese Criticism 


The Italians, widely billed as most 
likely to make trouble, had a hard trip. 
Their crowded Aeroflot I-62 from Rome 
was inexplicably delayed several hours. 
Announcements over the plane's public- 
address system were made in Russian, 
English, French and German—but not 
Italian. Someone asked Enrico Berlin- 
guer, who led the delegation in place of 
ailing Luigi Longo, what he thought of 
the linguistic lapse. “It’s their airline,” he 
shrugged. On his arrival in Moscow, Ber- 
linguer was met with a handshake by a 
second-level Soviet official, then hustled 
off to the Sovietskaya Hotel 

At the opening session, Brezhnev sat 
at the center of the long table of dele- 
gates in St. George’s Hall, serenely sip- 
ping Borzhomi mineral water. Kosygin 
buried his head in conversation. Party 
Ideologue Mikhail Suslov, the man most 
responsible for the organization of the 
summit, fidgeted, tapping his red pen- 
cil. In his opening speech, Brezhnev 
merely exhorted the foreign comrades to 
close ranks behind the Soviet Union be- 
cause “the attention of the whole world 
is now focused on this hall.’’ The pooling 
of Communist “efforts was and remains 
an important condition of success in the 
anti-imperialist revolutionary struggle.” 
On that jargon-laden, altruistic note, the 
deliberations began. The tone changed 
quickly; the jargon remained, but the al- 
truism gave way to acrimony. 

That the summit was taking place at 
all was no small achievement for the 
Russians. As long ago as 1962, Nikita 
Khrushchev had conceived the idea of 
convening the leaders of the world Com- 
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munist parties. Already China was vig 
orously contesting Russia’s claim to pri 
macy and hitting the Kremlin where it 
hurt—on points of theology. On one 
level, Khrushchev’s espousal of the prin- 
ciple of “peaceful coexistence” with the 
capitalist nations was a sellout, said Pe- 
king’s theoreticians; his emphasis on 
more consumer goods for ordinary Rus- 
sians was “revisionism” of the kind that 
could only destroy the spartan muscle 
that a revolutionary society needed. One 
good charge of heresy deserved anoth- 
er, Khrushchev felt, and his aim was 
nothing less than a Communist Council 
of Trent to read the Chinese out of the 
world movement, excommunicate them 
from the Red fraternity. But what real- 
ly mattered was Mao’s demand that Rus- 
sia’s immense military and economic 
power should be used not merely to fur- 
ther Soviet national interests but to pro- 
mote the cause of world revolution 
The Soviets’ power should be shared, 
Mao said, with other Communist na- 
tions, notably China, so that they might 
build up their own strength and chal- 
lenge the imperialist forces—even at 
the risk of war 


Prague Detour 


Other Communist parties wanted no 
part of the Sino-Soviet quarrel, and 
Khrushchev never got his summit be- 
fore he was ousted in 1964. His suc- 
cessors, Brezhnev and Kosygin, shelved 
the conference plan while they tried to 
effect a reconciliation with China. Af- 
ter Mao rejected their overtures and em- 
barked on the Cultural Revolution, 
whose xenophobic excesses alienated 
much of his earlier support among oth- 
er Communist countries, the Soviets 
sensed that the proper psychological mo- 
ment had come to summon the com- 
rades to Moscow 

The initial preparatory meeting, held 
in Budapest in February 1968, ended 
on an ominous note as the Rumanians, 
on orders from Ceausescu, walked out 
because they were criticized for not fol- 
lowing the Soviet line of condemning Is- 
racl, An infinitely greater disruption 
came a few months later, when the 
forces of five Warsaw Pact nations, led 
by the Soviet Union, crashed into 
Czechoslovakia. Russia only outraged 
the majority of foreign Communists by 
stamping out a liberal experiment with 
which they sympathized and one that 
could have helped them win votes tn 
the free world. At the same time, Rus- 
sia Once again ground under the tank 
treads one of Communism’s dearest dog- 
mas: Socialism brings everlasting peace 
among Socialist nations. 

Foreign Communist reaction was an 
indication of both the Soviet Union's 
waning authority and the villainy of 
the deed. Twelve years earlier, in the 
much bloodier suppression of the Hun- 
garian uprising, nearly every Communist 
Party in the world had supported the So- 
viet action. This time every major for- 
eign party expressed disapproval, rang- 
ing from violent protest (Italy, Sweden, 
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Yugoslavia) to distaste tempered by ex- 
pediency (France and Cuba). Even Ru- 
mania, a member of the Warsaw Pact, 
though it did not take part in the in- 
vasion, censured the action. Only in- 
significant parties that depend on the 
Soviet dole (such as those in the U.S. 
and most in Latin America and the Mid- 
dle East) endorsed the move. 

Because of the uproar, the conference, 
originally set for November 1968, had 
to be rescheduled for May 1969; it was 
then postponed again to last week. One 
indication of the magnitude of the dis- 
agreement was the formulation of the 
working document for the conference. 
At Soviet instigation, a joint draft was 
drawn up by a committee of eight par- 
ties and submitted to a preparatory ses- 
sion attended by 65 parties in Budapest 
last February. Other parties offered some 
300 amendments, at least 100 of which 
were incorporated in the text. In order 
to hold a conference at all, the Soviets 
had to scratch out the old claim, re- 
affirmed by the 1960 world conference, 
that they were the leaders of the world 
Communist movement. Further, they 
had to delete any critical reference to 
China or any wording that could be con- 
strued as approval of the invasion of 
Czechoslovakia. 


Socialist Commonwealth - 


Despite their exclusion from the agen- 
da, it was plain that China and Czecho- 
slovakia were the real issues at the 
conference. On both, the Russians had 
tried to cover their positions in ad- 
vance. Moscow propagandists a month 
ago performed their own unilateral ex- 
communication of China by pronounc- 
ing that Mao’s party now had “nothing 
in common with international Commu- 
nism” and was merely the apparatus of 
a “military clique” ruling China and 
masquerading as Communists. Since the 
shooting on the Ussuri River last March, 
the Russians have been trying to enlist 
the sympathy of foreign parties and 
the world by saying that Russia is not 
only defending its Far Eastern borders 
but also holding back the Maoist yel- 
low peril that threatens humanity. For 
the Russians, who have so long re- 
garded themselves as the providers of 
aid and arms to other Communist coun- 
tries, the response has been deeply dis- 
appointing. Requests for token military 
units or even observers to come to Si- 
beria to join the Red Army in its vigil 
on the long, lonely border have re- 
portedly been refused. No other Com- 
munists want to be caught in the thrash- 
ings of the two giants. 

Besides a condemnation of China, 
Russia has something else that it would 
dearly love to extract from the del- 
egates, That is an endorsement of the 
principle of limited sovereignty as ex- 
pressed in the Brezhnev Doctrine. As a 
justification for the invasion of Czecho- 
slovakia, the Soviet party boss last No- 
vember expounded a new policy as- 
serting that members of the Socialist 
Commonwealth have the right to in- 
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tervene in the affairs of another mem- 
ber whenever the purity and primacy 
of socialism are endangered in that coun- 
try. Foreign Communists who feel most 
threatened by the policy, notably the Ru- 
manians and Yugoslavs, fear that the So- 
viets will use the doctrine not only to 
keep any socialist country from de- 
fecting to the Western camp, but also 
to enforce their own brand of political 
orthodoxy. As Lumea, the Rumanian 
foreign-news weekly, declared: “Limited 
sovereignty makes no more sense than 
limited honesty.” 

Aware of the opposition, the Soviets 
enlisted support for the doctrine from its 
first victims. Shortly before leaving for 
Moscow, Czechoslovak Party First Sec- 
retary Gustav Husak, who in April re- 
placed Alexander Dubéek, declared that 
“anti-Communist and anti-Soviet insti- 
gations” had justified the intervention of 
Czechoslovakia’s Warsaw Pact neigh- 
bors. In Moscow, Husak, accompanied 
by new hard-line officials who only the 
week before had accomplished a purge 
of most of the prominent liberals on the 
Czechoslovak Central Committee, plead- 
ed with the Italians and other foreign 
Communists not to discuss the Czecho- 
slovakia issue in the conference. 

His request was likely to go unhon- 
ored, if for no other reason than that 
the Italian Communists, who have great 
hopes for doing well in the next gen- 
eral elections, fear the influence that 
the Brezhnev Doctrine would have on 
Italian voters. They can foresee their op- 
ponents’ campaign slogan: “Put the 
Communists in power and the Red army 
will keep them there!” 


First Controversy 


The conference had hardly got un- 
der way when the ground rules were 
shattered and the fumes of controversy 
began to leak to the outside world. The 
opening speaker on the second day was 
a delegate from Paraguay, who launched 
an attack on the Chinese. The first 
nasty epithet was scarcely out of his 
mouth before Rumania’s Ceausescu was 
scribbling a reply on the notepad in 
front of him and demanding the floor. 
The Rumanians had made clear that 
they would attend the summit only on 
the understanding that the internal af- 
fairs of any Communist Party, present 
or absent, would not be discussed. 

When the Paraguayan finished, Ceau- 
sescu broke in to issue a blunt, S00- 
word warning that the discussion was 
taking an unwelcome and unwise turn. 
“To our regret, in today’s speech by 
the representative of the Communist 
Party of Paraguay, attacks and con- 
demnations were included against one 
party that is not attending the con- 
ference. We consider that if other par- 
ties follow this procedure, this will lead 
to a course fraught with danger for the 
success of our conference,” he said. Un- 
deterred, Polish First Secretary Wla- 
dyslaw Gomulka resumed the Soviet- 
orchestrated attack on the Chinese: “The 
principles of internationalism have been 
betrayed by the present leaders of the 
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Communist Party of China, who have, 
from positions of anti-Soviet nation- 
alism and great-power chauvinism, vi- 
olated the solidarity of the international 
Communist movement.” 

The next day Brezhnev added the So- 
viet voice to the anti-Chinese chorus. 
In a bitter speech the Soviet party boss 
warned that the Chinese were preparing 
to start a war and charged that “the dam- 
age caused by the breakaway activities of 
Peking to the common cause of Commu- 
nists cannot be underestimated.” Said 
he: “The practical activities of Peking 
in the international arena more and 
more convince us of the fact that Chi- 
na has actually broken with proletarian 
internationalism and lost its class So- 
cialist content.” It sounded as if the So- 
viets had decided after all to press on 
with their original plans to excommu- 
nicate the Chinese from the movement. 
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But such a move was certain to lead in 
the conference to heated debates and 
perhaps even walkouts and further di- 
visions within world Communism. 

As a myth and a generalized faith, 
Marxism has proved remarkably du- 
rable, partly because it has been in- 
terpreted and stretched so broadly that 
widely different political movements can 
and do invoke it (see Time Essay, 
page 35). In its specific applications, 
the faith is hopelessly split. Within lit- 
tle more than a decade, Communism 
has undergone a great schism (Moscow 
v. Peking), experienced an abortive ref- 
ormation (Dubéek’s Czechoslovakia), 
and developed a plethora of protestant 
sects (Yugoslavia and Rumania, among 
others). The once vaunted and feared 
unity of Communism has shattered into 
a bewildering, quarrelsome, logic- and 
dogma-defying set of parties. 

Mirroring the larger schisms within 
Communism, the individual parties have 
divided, subdivided and often split into 
opposing parties. The Australian and Is- 
racli Communists are divided into two 
parties. The Swedes, Indians, and Greeks 


all are split three ways. Labedz has pro- 
pounded a rule that Communist politics 
“are complicated in inverse proportion to 
the party's importance in the country”; 
thus the Ceylonese Communists, who 
number only 2,300, have proliferated 
into eight discernible factions. 


The Four Variants 


In the squabbling, all sense is turned 
upside down. By any measure, Yugo- 
slavia is as “revisionist” as a Red state 
can be; yet China, keeper of the purist 
faith, is now making some indirect con- 
ciliatory gestures toward Tito. Even 
though China branded the Dubéek re- 
gime revisionist, it condemned the So- 
viet invasion of Czechoslovakia. 

Out of the welter of cross-currents, 
at least four principal variants of Com- 
munism are alive in the world today. 
They are 1) Soviet Communism, 2) 
Maoism, 3) Castroism and 4) reformist 
Communism as it occurs in two sub- 
variants: Western Communist parties out 
of power and ruling parties within the 
Red world. 
> Soviet Communism is now among 
the world’s most conservative systems. 
Its overriding theme is the preservation 
of the status quo within the Soviet 
sphere of influence. Watering down Le- 
ninist eschatology, Soviet Communism 
no longer believes in an inevitable vi- 
olent clash with capitalism and has 
shown in practice that the worldwide 
revolution is the least of its concerns. So- 
viet Communism has long been called 
“bureaucratic dictatorship,” and the de- 
scription is apt. A party-controlled bu- 
reaucratic bossism pervades every area 
of life, with stultifying results. Art and 
literature must conform to the precepts 
of “socialist realism;” that means they 
must provide didactic uplift about Com- 
munism. There are few civil rights for in- 
dividuals. Dissent from party and gov- 
ernment is severely punished. Even so, 
a small band of dissenters continues to 
protest against the growing repression 
(see box, page 33). 

On the economic front, limited in- 
novation, such as the introduction of a 
form of the profit motive and expan- 
sion of managerial authority, is being at- 
tempted to improve output and effi- 
ciency. But Soviet-style Communists re- 
sist any thoroughgoing reform for fear 
that economic liberalization might spill 
over into social and political areas. So- 
viet Communism remains in command 
throughout most of Eastern Europe, con- 
stitutes the major influence on the 
French party, and controls a number 
of minor “pocket parties” such as the 
one in the U.S. and nearly all of the 
small Middle Eastern and Latin Amer- 
ican parties. 
> Maoism, the antithesis, is wildly rev- 
olutionary in word if not in deed. It is 
also highly emotional. A modern echo 
of classic Chinese opera, Maoism whines 
in shrill hyperbole. Rigidly doctrinaire, 
Chinese Communism retains the tra- 
ditional belief that a clash with capi- 
talism is inevitable; it calls for wars of 
national liberation throughout Africa, 
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Asia and Latin America. Mao, who im- 
modestly considers himself a Communist 
innovator on a par with Marx and 
Lenin, sees the development of world 
revolution as a repetition of the strat- 
egy used by the Chinese Communists 
to achieve power in 1949. At that time, 
mass peasant armies surrounded the cit- 
ies where the government held power, 
and finally seized them. Mao envisions 
the peasant masses of the underdevel- 
oped world encircling and ultimately 
conauering the industrial nations. As 
the Cultural Revolution illustrated, Mao- 
ism within China glorifies perpetual rev- 
olution to enable the party to avoid the 
barnacles of bureaucracy that have en- 
crusted Soviet Communism. 

Mao did succeed in destroying the bu- 
reaucratic system, but it is an open ques- 
tion whether he can now create an 
alternative system through which he can 
govern China and promote its indus- 
trialization. At present, he must rely 
largely on the army to help him run 
the country, Outside China, Maoism 
commands the allegiance of only one rul- 
ing party, in Albania, and a handful of 
insignificant parties (including those in 
New Zealand, Burma, Thailand). But 
Maoist factions and splinter parties ex- 
ist in many countries, and Mao has be- 
come a hero to the New Left. 
> Castroism is essentially romantic, 
evoking the image of the lone defiant 
man, bristling with machismo, who dares 
to shake his fist at the citadel of cap- 
italism. Castro competes with Mao in 
dedication to fomenting revolution, Like 
Mao, he generalizes from his Own suc- 
cess when he and a small band of guer- 
rillas from the Sierra Maestra were 
able to take power. But unlike Mao, Cas- 
tro contends that not a mass party, but 
a handful of armed intellectuals is suf- 
ficient to spark revolution among the 
Latin American peasantry. Bragging that 
he would turn the Andes into the Sier- 
ra Maestra of South America, Castro 
hoped to export revolution to all of 
Latin America. Indeed, twelve govern- 
ments have accused him of exporting 
subversion and supplying arms to guer- 
rillas in their countries; nowhere did he 
score a real success. In 1967, his dream 
of victory was punctured by the Boliv- 
ian army bullets that killed Che Gue- 
vara, his longtime aide and strategist. 
In the wake of Che’s death, Fidel slowed 
down his revolutionary activity, and his 
threat to Latin America began to wane, 
One reason was that local Communists 
regarded Castro as a competitor and 
did not help his guerrillas. Also, Russia 
was not sympathetic to Castro's calls 
for drastic action. Its strategy calls for 
a via pacifica in Latin America. The So- 
viets hope that local conditions, abetted 
by U.S. blunders, will play into their 
scheme of things. At present, their great 
hope is for making serious inroads in 
Peru, where the nationalistic military 
junta is pointedly turning to the So- 
viets to step up its feud with the U.S. 
over the American-owned International 
Petroleum Company. Though Castroism 
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has caused fewer factions in Commu- 
nism than the other currents, Fidel re- 
mains an important influence and a 
hero to many of the world’s youth. 

> Reformism exists in the Communist 
parties of both the West, where they 
are out of power, and Eastern Europe, 
where they are in power, Best exem- 
plified in the West by the Italian Com- 
munist Party, the reformist strain is 
rational and reassuring. According to 
their pronouncements, the reformers aim 
to do what Alexander Dubéek attempt- 
ed: to give Socialism a human face. 
The reformers reflect the trend toward 
embourgeoisement of the party mem- 
bers, Recognizing that voters are no 
longer gripped by old revolutionary slo- 
gans and that today’s prosperous work- 
ers are more interested in Mercedes- 
Benz than Marx, many Communists 
have changed their tactics. Accepting 
the rules of the political game in their 
countries, the reformers vow to seek 
power only by legal means. If they 
ever get into it, they promise, they will re- 
form the society, not violently tear it 
down. They will, so they say, respect 


civil rights and freedom of the press 
while bringing about a more equitable 
distribution of wealth. Some Western 
European reformers even envisage al- 
lowing political opposition. It is a no- 
tion that outrages orthodox Communists, 
who insist above all on the paramount 
control of the party. 

Among ruling Communist parties, the 
reformist showcase is the Yugoslavia 
of Josip Broz Tito, Communism’s first 
heretic. There is far more freedom of ex- 
pression and action in Yugoslavia than 
in any other country of Eastern Eu- 
rope. Newsstands and bookshops offer 
Yugoslavs easy access to Western pub- 
lications without fear of reprisals. There 
is, of course, censorship; certain books, 
like Milovan Djilas’ works, are not avail- 
able, and the press is controlled. Yu- 
goslavs, if they can afford it, can travel 
abroad freely, in the East or West. Con- 
versely, Westerners, whether tourists, 
businessmen or journalists, gain ready 
admission to Yugoslavia. By scrapping 
Communism’s harshest dictates, the Yu- 
goslavs have created a thriving market- 
oriented Socialist economy in which 


The Ominous Shadow of Stalin 


Russian dissenters directed a cou- 
rageous plea last week to the Mos- 
cow summit delegates. It was a pe- 
tition seeking help in arresting the 
restalinization of the Soviet Union 
and restoring civil rights. Among the 
ten signers was former Major Gen- 
eral Pyotr Grigorenko, arrested last 
month for anti-Soviet activities; Gri- 
gorenko's name was signed by his 
wife. Other signers included Pyotr 
Yakir, who has spent 17 years ina 
concentration camp, and whose fa- 
ther, a general, was executed during 
Stalin's purges of the Red army, 
and Leonid Petrovsky, whose grand- 
father was once chairman of the re- 
gion of the Ukraine. Both Yakir and 
Petrovsky have lost jobs as historians; 
Grigorenko has not worked since his 


ouster from the army in 1964, Ex- 
cerpts from their petition: 


HE 20th and 22nd congresses ex- 

posed and condemned Stalin for 
his heinous crimes against the party 
and the people. The Stalinist au- 
tocratic dictatorship, the tyranny of 
the security organs that for decades 
held society in an atmosphere of con- 
stant fear and terror, the concen- 
tration camps in which millions of 
innocent people perished, the criminal 
policy on nationalities under which 
whole nations were repressed, the 
blind alley our national economy had 
reached, the stagnation of science 
and culture, the low wage level, the 
low consumption level, the cata- 
strophic housing crisis and many 
monstrous manifestations of the Sta- 
linist dictatorship were condemned. 





Following Khrushchev’s ouster, the 
democratization process was gradu- 
ally replaced by the restoration of 
Stalinist methods. Mention must be 
made of the illegal arrests and il- 
legal sentencings, the absence of pub- 
licity and the partiality of the courts, 
the numerous violations of procedural 
norms, the wiretapping and the ex- 
amination of letters. Citizens who 
dare to voice criticism of any gov- 
ernment decree whatsoever are sub- 
jected to persecution and are ille- 
gally fired from their jobs. For the 
slightest criticism, Communists are 
immediately expelled from the party 
in violation of party regulations. Of 
late, with ever-increasing frequency, 
completely healthy people are being 
placed in psychiatric hospitals. 

The growing influence of the peo- 
ple who are attempting to restore 
the Stalinist past is becoming more 
and more evident. Once again, the 
old Stalinist cadres are setting the 
tone for the government and the 
party apparatus. In what other light 
can one evaluate the entry of Soviet 
troops into friendly Czechoslovakia? 

We ask the representatives of the 
Communist parties, whose ideal is the 
construction of the just society: Can it 
really be that such an obvious resto- 
ration of Stalinism in our country 
—the head of Communist society 
—does not alarm you? We call upon 
you to examine the total seriousness 
of the situation and do everything that 
your conscience and reason tell you 
—everything that is in your power 
—so that the ominous shadow of Sta- 
lin will not darken our future. 








the workers share profits and managerial 
responsibility. 

All this is a far cry from the days of 
Lenin and Stalin, when Moscow was 
truly the capital of the world revolution. 
Housed in a dingy building just across 
the street from the Kremlin, the Com- 
intern ran a shadowy, tightly organized 
network of agents and conspirators who 
carried Moscow's orders to parties far 
and near. In those days, the first duty 
of a Communist anywhere in the world 
was to support the Soviet Union. Sta- 
lin said: “A revolutionary is one who 
without arguments, unconditionally, 


openly and honestly is ready to defend 
and strengthen the U.S.S.R.” 

The Russians still spend billions of 
dollars annually in furthering the Com- 
munist cause abroad. The bulk of the 


Russia might have done better in 
maintaining its leadership of the Com- 
munist world if the Soviet model were 
more attractive. Despite the Soviets’ ex- 
cellence in weaponry, space, aeronautics 
and many other scientific pursuits, they 
have failed to build either an effective, 
well-balanced economy or a pleasing 
life style. Soviet economic weakness is, 
in fact, a major reason that the Rus- 
sians must use force in order to keep 
their grip on Eastern Europe. The East- 
ern European countries badly need out- 
side aid in order to overhaul and mod- 
ernize their industries. Since the So- 
viets cannot provide the aid without 
harming their own economic plans, the 
Eastern Europeans want to seek tech- 
nical and financial assistance from the 
West. Fearing that economic ties with 
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money goes for arms for North Viet 
Nam and oil for Cuba, which are items 
that advance Soviet diplomatic aims 
The U.S.S.R. until recently supplied 
one-fifth of the Italian party’s $10 mil- 
lion budget, helps the Indians financially, 
subsidizes the illegal party of West Ger- 
many and supports the Latin American 
parties. Danish Communist leaders get 
three free suits a year made in East Ger- 
many, and some parties get a rake-off 
on whatever trade or tourism their coun- 
tries do with the Soviet Union. 

Central Committee Secretary Kon- 
Stantin Katushev is in charge of re- 
lations with ruling Communist parties, 
while Boris Ponomarev attends to the af- 
fairs of the nonruling parties, and both 
are busy all year long as hosts or trav- 
eling salesmen. Their emissaries try to in- 
fluence developments within the parties. 
After Luigi Longo’s strong stand against 
the invasion of Czechoslovakia, the So- 
viet Embassy in Rome distributed a pam- 
phlet criticizing the Italian party leader 
—and cut back on aid to the Italians. 
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FUNERAL OF SOVIET GUARDS KILLED ON CHINESE BORDER 
Shots on the Ussuri still echo in Moscow. 


the West might loosen political alle- 
giance, the Soviets oppose such links. 
One manifestation of the Soviets’ at- 
titude is their denunciation of the West's 
attempts to “build bridges” of tourism, 
culture and trade to Eastern Europe. 

On a global scale, Russia’s reliance 
on force and authoritarianism hurts its 
role as a Communist leader. Partly for 
that very reason, the movement's fis- 
sion has proved to be a downright po- 
litical advantage to many Communist 
parties. The image of Communism’s be- 
ing run by an alien despotism in Mos- 
cow has faded to a great extent as 
individual parties have become more in- 
dependent. The French party for years 
cringed under Socialist Guy Mollet’s in- 
dictment that “the Communists are not 
of the Left but of the East”; by as- 
serting a moderate amount of inde- 
pendence, the French Communists have 
gained a new respectability in French po- 
litical life (see page 4/). The Italian 
party, the largest European Communist 
Party outside the East bloc, which is like- 


ly to share power in an Italian gov- 
ernment sooner rather than later, stress- 
es its independence of the Soviet way 
of doing things. Long the lepers of Finn- 
ish politics, Communists now participate 
in the coalition government in Helsinki. 
By campaigning on an independent plat- 
form, Indian Communists have gained 
power through free elections; they now 
head coalition Cabinets in the states of 
Kerala and West Bengal. One reason 
that the Communists are the fastest- 
growing political party in Japan is that 
they refuse to identify with either Pe- 
king or Moscow, insisting on the pri- 
ority of their own interests over those 
of Russia and China. 

Except in Southeast Asia and parts 
of Latin America and West Germany, 
public fear of Communism has notice- 
ably declined. The change in the public 
climate offers an opportunity to the re- 
formist parties. If they actually do 
achieve power through elections, the 
test for the reformists will be to show 
that Communism can indeed be the lib- 
erating, uplifting force that Marx en- 
visioned and not the tyranny that the 
Soviets and Chinese made it. To judge 
from all past evidence, it would be dan- 
gerous and foolhardy for any Western 
voter to bet his liberty in the expecta- 
tion that this will ever happen. But if 
it did, would Communism still be 
Communism? 


Legacy of Moscow 


In a way, that question is really what 
the Moscow summit is all about, though 
perhaps none of those present in St. 
George’s Hall would frame their purpose 
in such a transparent way. Certainly not 
Brezhnev, Kosygin and the other Russian 
hosts. Judging by the initial head-on as- 
sault against China, they have cast aside 
the promises made to many of the del- 
egations and are determined to wrench 
from the parties the long sought writ 
of excommunication against Mao Tse- 
tung. It seems a reckless act, and hav- 
ing embarked on it, the Soviet leaders 
have littke more to lose by also de- 
manding from the conference an en- 
dorsement of the Brezhnev Doctrine 

and gaining expiation for their in- 
vasion of Czechoslovakia. 

That, too, would be reckless, for on 
neither China nor Czechoslovakia are 
the Russians likely to have their way at 
the conference. Communism has existed 
too long, embraced too many diverse 
peoples, adapted to too many local needs 
and seen too many second- and third- 
generation visions for the monolith ever 
to be reassembled again. The descen- 
dants of the 1917 Revolution are mu- 
tants, dedicated to making Communism 
—their Communism—safe in a world 
of diversity. It is disturbing that the 
men in the Kremlin do not understand 
that, or cannot accept it. In demanding 
that the parties of the world fall into 
line, they are virtually guaranteeing that 
the legacy of Moscow, 1969, will be a 
Communist world more at odds than 
ever before. 
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TIME ESSAY 


MARXISM: THE PERSISTENT VISION 


EADERS of the 75 Communist parties meeting in Mos- 
cow—and those conspicuously absent—often argue 
bitterly about what their faith, Marxism, means. More in- 
teresting is the question of what Marxism does. How 
strong is its influence today? What accounts for its abil- 
ity to renew its appeal? Who needs it? 

As a theory of society, Marxism’s “laws” have been 
mocked by events, such as the increasing prosperity of 
the workers and the near disappearance of cyclical eco- 
nomic crisis. As a political movement and myth, it has 
been far more successful. Regimes calling themselves 
Marxist (and who has a right to say they are not?) rule 
a third of mankind. Their future expansion, while not as 
likely as it seemed 20 years ago, is by no means impos- 
sible, But neither failed Marxist theory nor entrenched 
Marxist power explains why Marxism can today provide 
slogans for the uproar in U.S. colleges and ghettos, cour- 
age for guerrillas in Viet Nam, flickers of hope for anx- 
ious intellectuals and bewildered peasants. 

Functionally, Marxism is a vision, belonging more to po- 
etics than to science or politics, It began as a sensitive 
man’s response to an early stage of a fundamental trans- 
formation in the human condition. The great change 
that had set in by the middle of the 19th century still 
rolls on, gathering speed and extending its breadth. To- 
day, as in Marx's time, men feel the change as both a 
threat and a promise. It evokes fear and hope simul- 
taneously. The Marxist vision is a peculiar, sometimes 
deadly—but for many men an effective—way of per- 
ceiving the moving society and relating themselves to it. 

Dr. Marx concocted a “total” theory, a consistent set 
of symbols, to explain the course of history, and he in- 
tended his theory to be swallowed whole. The vision de- 
rives much of its poetic force from its unity, although 
few modern men gulp down the whole brew. Outside the 
Communist countries, formal conversion to Marxism is 
now rarer than it was a generation ago. Much Marxist in- 
fluence is indirect and fragmentary. In some minds, frag- 
ments of the Marxist vision coexist—illogically—with 
Christianity or Freudianism. For most, it provides a ra- 
tionale for criticizing society as it is, rather than a plan 
for moving toward society as it ought to be. 


Alienation and Anarchism 


Nevertheless, Marxist influence is still potent, espe- 
cially where men find themselves in situations somehow 
analogous to those that surrounded Marx in the Europe 
of five generations ago. Leaving aside the uses of Marx- 
ism within the Communist-ruled countries, groups es- 
pecially susceptible to the vision today include the peo- 
ples of less advanced countries now experiencing early 
stages of modernization, and certain unassimilated groups 
(for example, radical U.S. blacks) in advanced countries. 
Equally susceptible are intellectuals and youth. 

Why and how the Marxist vision attracts many mem- 
bers of this mixed bag may be explained by a quick 
look back at Marx’s Europe of the 1840s, which in to- 
day's parlance would be called a “developing area.” Its so- 
cial structure was crumbling under the impact of science 
and industrialization. Three attitudes toward change were 
fairly clearly defined: 1) conservative, 2) progressive or, 
as it was called, “liberal,” and 3) revolutionary. Then, as 
now, thoroughgoing reactionaries were hard to find; no- 
body seriously tried to restore the pre-industrial Europe. 
But there were many clingers, people who fought rear- 
guard actions, defending for reasons of interest or sen- 
timent one or another bastion of the pre-industrial past. 
Against them, the liberals, mainly middle-class and in- 
cluding many intellectuals, carried the fight for science, in- 
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dustrialization, education and the nation-state, promising 
(recklessly) a tomorrow of peace and enlightenment. 

Between those two groups there was no doubt where 
Marx stood: for science against religion, for industrialism 
against “the idiocy of rural life,” for the new nation- 
state against the remnants of the old political order. But 
he regarded the new order, capitalism, as a transient 
phase that would soon destroy itself and be replaced by 
a wave that he saw expressed in the third attitude to- 
ward the new order, revolution. The liberals, eyes on the fu- 
ture, tended to be insensitive to the suffering, material 
and psychological, caused by the march of the new 
order. Marx was not. He believed, incorrectly, as it 
turned out, that the material condition of the workers 
must worsen as capitalism developed. But his obser- 
vations about psychological “alienation” in a changing so- 
ciety have proved much more durable. 


Appealing Ambivalence 


The revolutionary spirit in Marx’s Europe was es- 
sentially anarchistic, It was the revolt of men alienated 
by industrializing change from the land, from their tools, 
from a sense of their status—however humble—in a so- 
ciety that they understood. Although Marx sympathized 
with the emotions that called forth this revolt, he rec- 
ognized anarchism’s impotence and fought it bitterly. In 
his view, nothing could or should stop the march of in- 
dustrialization and its political and social consequences. 

Thus, a key element in the Marxist vision was his ef- 
fort to channel the anarchistic spirit so that it would be 
in favor of industrialism but opposed to the capitalists. 
His intellectual support of the new order fused with his pas- 
sionate sense of justice to shape a way of being that was si- 
multaneously on the side of progress and in revolt against 
its present villains who controlled both government and 
the means of production. This ambivalent way of deal- 
ing with the stress of rapid social change retains its ap- 
peal for many men today. 

This appeal arises from the fact that many countries 
are now in situations resembling the Europe of the 
1840s. Those who wish to lead must notice the re- 
sentments of men displaced by progress from the land 
and from the certainties of traditional society. In de- 
veloping countries, for example, a leader can put himself 
on the side of industrialization and modernization while 
at the same time blaming the capitalists (in practice, this 
often means the U.S.) for the suffering and alienation. 
“Yankee go home” descends from the Marxist vision, com- 
bining rising nationalism with class hostility. 

Many advanced nations, including the U.S., contain 
“underdeveloped countries,” groups experiencing their 
first intensive contact with industrialism. Formal Marx- 
ism has not achieved a substantial following among Amer- 
ican Negroes, but Marx would not be surprised at the 
rise of black militancy in recent years. As Southern Ne- 
groes move from the land to the cities, their rising ma- 
terial expectations collide with the frustrations of 
impersonal urban life. In many ways, the ghetto riots 
are recurrences of the blind old anarchist reaction 
that the Marxist vision tries to channel into another 
kind of political expression. Black Panther slogans 
have undergone an evolution typical of Marxist in- 
fluence. The Panthers began with a program of ethnic sep- 
aration, resisting assimilation by the national state with 
anarchistic verve. In effect, their leaders express Marx- 
ist concepts, calling for a class struggle joining blacks 
and whites against “exploiters.” 

Less obvious but no less real is the analogy between 
19th century Europe and the situation of modern in- 
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tellectuals. Today intellectuals are prospering, and their 
susceptibility to Marxist concepts can hardly be ex- 
plained on grounds of material “immiserization” (grow- 
ing poverty). But there are other reasons for alienation 
among intellectuals. The specialization of the sciences 
tends to dissociate the academic intellectual from the de- 
cisions, almost invariably multidisciplinary in nature, that 
actually shape the course of society. The intellectual 
often feels irrelevant. As a scientist, he pursues work 
that does not include concern for the moral or esthetic con- 
tent of progress, but as a man he 
has not forgotten the intellectual's tra- 
ditional responsibility for the good, 
the beautiful and the unity between 
kinds of truth. Many intellectuals 
draw symbols from the Marxist vi- 
sion to explain what is wrong and 
to suggest how their lives might re- 
gain a sense of relevance. 

Sir Isaiah Berlin, non-Marxist bi- 
ographer of Marx, in a recent in- 
terview made this appraisal of Marx- 
ism’s influence upon _ intellectuals: 
“Marx has entered the texture of 
thought of all sorts of intellectuals 
without their being conscious of it. 
Anyone who ignores Marx is a kind 
of primitive, a prescientific.” Sir Isa- 
iah is quite conscious of Marx’s mis- 
takes, but “most important thinkers 
have violently exaggerated. If they 
don’t, they're not listened to. Plato, 
Descartes, the writers of the Gospels, 
Kant, Hegel, Bertrand Russell, ex- 
aggerated. Exaggeration breaks the 
crust of accepted opinion. Freudian- 
ism would have been an eclectic mess 
if Freud hadn't exaggerated.” 

Marx’s exaggeration—or simplifi- 
cation—is often especially appealing 
to university students in the advanced 
countries, who are cruelly confronted 
with the modern problem of “iden- 
tity.” Never was a society so opaque 
to its young. Unlike the peasant’s 
son, or even the merchant's son, to- 
day’s young may be unable to grasp precisely what their fa- 
thers do. What is it like to be a corporation executive, 
an advertising copywriter, a designer of computers? 


The Opaque Future 


The inscrutable face that a complex society presents 
to its young makes them vulnerable to simplistic ex- 
planations of it. To them, as to 19th century anarchists, in- 
dividual man appears good and society appears corrupt. 
“I am a human being. Do not bend, fold or mutilate,” 
was the slogan raised on the Berkeley campus in 1964 
and repeated many times since. The computer, symbol 
of advancing technology, has resurrected all the old Ludd- 
ite animosity toward the machine. The French student ri- 
oters of a year ago burned with the old anarchist pas- 
sion against “society’’—the passion that Marxism is de- 
signed to harness. 

So far, rebellious youth in the advanced countries 
shows little sign of swallowing Marxism whole, but the 
Marxist vision does have its strong appeal to the alien- 
ated young. An Italian observer, the critic Nicola Chiar- 
omonte, believes that Marxist influence has grown among 
Italian youth, even though the Communist Party has 
been losing young members, “Marx isn’t very highly re- 
garded as a thinker,” Chiaromonte says, “but as a father 
image he is very much present. The older generation of 
Marxists remains influenced by Marxist thought, the last 
philosophy with a consistent system. But youth is moved 
by Marx's call to action, Castro’s Cuba and Che Gue- 
vara conjure up a romantic image.” 





MARX'S GRAVE IN LONDON 


In a rapidly changing world, men apparently need a 
clear image of the “enemy” responsible for their anxiety 
and frustration. Hence the recent discovery of something 
called “the Establishment.” A more recent American vari- 
ant is “the military-industrial complex,” familiarly known 
as MIC. The idea descends from Marx's “ruling class” of 
capitalists, with their grip on government and the cul- 
tural “superstructure.” Neither “the Establishment’ nor 
“the MIC” was coined by a Marxist, but the eager way 
in which these names, twisted from their original mean- 
ing, were embraced indicates the des- 
perate psychological need of many 
Americans for “a class enemy” in a 
society that has gone a long way to- 
ward abolishing class. 


Will the Vision Go Away? 


Marxism today is more effective 
as a source of symbols directed 
against society's defects than as a 
guide to political action or serious 
thought. In countries dominated by 
Marxist parties, the faith is largely 
cant, the conventional wisdom, 
though it would be wrong to assume 
that such a role has no significance. 

As a student of society, Marx had 
a fatal limitation: his central insis- 
tence that all history and all human 
motivation could be reduced to ma- 
terialist factors. Modern sociology, 
psychology and history have a more 
sophisticated view. Indeed, Marx's 
theory of man-as-economic-animal is 
regularly disproved by countless erup- 
tions of nationalism, tribalism and 
just plain human cussedness that can 
hardly be explained through econom- 
ic motives. It is a striking irony that 
the New Left, which often uses Marx- 
ist sticks to belabor capitalist so- 
ciety, tries to reach beyond Marx 
for spiritual values and a kind of com- 
munity (neo-tribalism) that Marx, the 
materialist, would have considered 
sentimental and atavistic. 

Despite these limitations, the Marxist vision remains per- 
vasive. It has already drawn into its influence some who 
started as New Leftists and have gradually become Marx- 
ists. In addition, Marxism’s most interesting area of op- 
portunity lies among highly educated people in advanced 
countries, notably the U.S. The slogans of their rebellion 
against various social evils assert that they wish to change 
society. But underneath the surface, what is being re- 
sisted is often change itself, change that has no obvious 
meaning and no clearly understood direction. As the 
U.S. enters the “post-industrial age,” the bitter questions 
about the future, the nostalgia for the past—all the 19th 
century symptoms seem to be returning. Perhaps to- 
morrow will see men longing for the rigidities of the in- 
dustrial century, as previous generations clung to the 
stabilities of their rural past. Extreme alienation from to- 
morrow’s more complex society may well provoke the an- 
archist syndrome. 

In any age, the anarchist thrust—though it can be de- 
structively powerful—leads nowhere. Some rebels sens- 
ing this, will look around for a more constructive vision. 
When they look, there will be the bearded prophet with 
his peculiar mix of scientism and moral passion, his pe- 
culiar way of linking yesterday-today-tomorrow, his pe- 
culiar kind of oversimplification and exaggeration, his 
peculiar kind of hope. 

So the attraction ef the Marxist vision may persist 
until modern society finds a more effective way of ex- 
plaining itself and its direction. And that could be a 
long, long time. 
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Carte Blanche 








Not long ago, we told: you how we've 
re-invented the credit card. We told 
you how we give you more than credit. 
We give you Carte Blanche Service. 
And part of our Carte Blanche Serv- 
ice is a new way to travel. With tours 
from our new Cartan Travel Division 
The days of do-it-yourself vacations 
are over. Now you can plan a vacation 
— domestic .or international—in one 
step, and charge it on your Carte 
Blanche Card. (You can even arrange 
convenient extended payments.) 





If you've heard of the famous Cartan 
Tours, you know they're ranked among 
the best in the world for personal 
service, high quality, and careful plan- 
ning. (No wonder they're available at 
so many leading travel agents.) 

But Cartan Tours are only part of 
our re-invention of the vacation. With 
a Carte Blanche Card, you can even 
make a vacation out of a weekend at 
home. Just look at our list of superb 
restaurants in your hometown. Or, if 
you want to get away, check our list 
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of domestic and international airlines. 

Any way you look at it, Carte 
Blanche can give you a new way to 
look at your next vacation. You might 
even invent one. 

Start today. Pick up one of our 
very recognizable blue and white 
applications. (They're in all the best 
places.) Or write us at 3460 Wilshire 
Bivd., Los Angeles, California 90054. 

See what it’s like to say “Carte 
Blanche!” (kart’ blonsh’) instead of 
“Charge it.” 


We give 
you more 
than credit. 





FRANCE: THE BIRTH OF POMPIDOULISM 


N the relaxed manner reserved for 
those far out in front, Ex-Premier 
Georges Pompidou last week nailed 
down the platform of post-De Gaullism 
that had won him an unexpectedly wide 
lead over his only remaining rival for 
the French presidency, Interim President 
Alain Poher. He announced that he 
would share some of his allotted tele- 
vision campaign with key supporters 
from the French political center, there- 
by inviting further defections from the 
already depleted opposition. He planned 
to visit six more cities across France, 
plainly hoping for a wide national man- 
date in the runoff election June 15. As 
if to help him gain it, the French Com- 
munist Party took the unprecedented 
step of ordering its followers to abstain 
from the voting altogether. If every 
Communist voter hewed to the party 
line, Pompidou was already assured of 
a majority. No Frenchman expected it 
to end quite that neatly, but as the cam- 
paign entered its final week, Georges 
Pompidou seemed almost certain to be- 
come the next President of France. 

In the face of what political ob- 
servers labeled “Pompidoulist” strength, 
however, Poher showed no inclination 
to retire from French politics as quickly 
—or as quietly—as he entered. “I be- 
came a candidate in the first place to 
avoid a confrontation between Gaullism 
and Communism, and I succeeded be- 
cause I came in second,” he explained 
What is more, he intended to step up 
the fight, abandoning his earlier tactic 
of campaigning only by TV and press 
conference in favor of a jetliner tour 
of twelve cities in five days. His de- 
termination remained in spite of edi- 
torials in the prestigious Le Monde and 
Le Figaro urging him to withdraw and 


ACQUES WAILLOT——TEAM 


FRONT RUNNER POMPIDOU 
The mathematics were all too clear. 
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of desertions among his key backers. 
Poher himself indulged in few illusions 
about the outcome, hinting that his only 
goal was a strong second-place showing. 
“I'm an old engineer,” he said, “and I 
know my mathematics.” 

Poher from Nowhere. The mathe- 
matics were all too clear. Pompidou cap- 
tured 44.47% of the total vote in last 
week’s Round 1 of balloting, just a 
shade behind De Gaulle’s showing in 
his first-round presidential campaign in 
1965, and he ran first in all but one of 
France’s 95 metropolitan departments. 
Poher’s 23.21% of the tally made him 
a distant second with barely half as 
many votes. Communist Jacques Duclos, 
who got only one-third as many votes 
as Poher in early campaign polls, fin- 
ished up just two points behind him, 
and actually beat the Interim President 
in one out of every three departments. 

Late polls forecast a slipping trend 
for Poher (the last ceded him 25%, v. 
37% at his high point), but they cer- 
tainly did not suggest that he would al- 
most drop to third. They did indicate 
that France was taking a careful sec- 
ond look at the mild-mannered grand- 
father who appeared out of nowhere to 
unseat De Gaulle—and on reappraisal 
was having some doubts. What appeared 
at first as Poher’s quiet strengths later 
turned out to be exasperating quirks. 
The man who refused to grandstand 
from his temporary quarters at the Ely- 
sée also refused to get out and cam- 
paign. The man most responsible for 
rousing France to vote no on De Gaulle’s 
referendum seemed unwilling to indict 
the Gaullist era with facts and figures. 
The man who gave the presidency its 
first informality in eleven years also 
showed up on television peering at notes 
and occasionally flubbing a line. “Po- 
her is a good man,” remarked Deau- 
ville Mayor Michel d’Ornano, “but he 
still thinks one can solve the problems 
of the world over a cup of coffee.” 

Personal Triumph. Pompidou, mean- 
while, seemed to be everywhere, and 
he neither used notes nor hesitated to 
draft indictments. He suggested that 
Poher, if elected, would have to battle 
an overwhelmingly Gaullist Assembly. 
By holding up this specter, Pompidou 
successfully managed to appeal to what 
Journalist Jean-Jacques Servan-Schrei- 
ber calls France’s “overriding concern” 
with stabilty. Not the least of his weap- 
ons was to mention the virtual ne- 





cessity of Poher’s calling new  par- 
liamentary elections should he win 
having voted eleven times since De 


Gaulle came to power, France is tired 
of elections. 

Still another factor was the remark- 
able popularity of Communist Jacques 
Duclos, a 72-year-old roly-poly extravert 
who looks as though he had never giv- 
en up his youthful job as a pdtissier. Al- 
though he serves as the party's chief 
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COMMUNIST DUCLOS & POMPON 
The propaganda came in one-liners. 


propagandist, Duclos wisely concentrat- 
ed on giving Communism a friendly face 
and good one-liners—including the 
name of his dog, Pompon, after his fa- 
vorite political opponent. Asked why 
his party disavowed the militant New 
Left, whom Frenchmen have nicknamed 
Gauchos, Duclos replied: “Gauchos, but 
they’re American!” He seldom lost the 
chance to rumble mechanically against 
inhuman labor laws and big banks, but 
he performed best on the personal lev- 
el, assuring listeners that, as a onetime 
Catholic, he “understands the spirit” of 
believers. Duclos was the first Com- 
munist ever to run for chief of state in 
popular elections. Though his success 
was primarily a personal triumph, he 
proved that the Communists’ strength 
in legislative elections can translate into 
national contests—a discovery that 
could well increase their stature among 
other leftists. More important, Duclos’ 


campaign was another step toward 
French Communism’s overriding goal: 
respectability 


Nonetheless, Poher received a larger 
share of the vote than any other cen- 
trist candidate in a Fifth Republic elec- 
tion, and his determination to ride out 
the race could help re-establish the cen- 
ter as a French political force. In the 
long run, it was probably the non-Com- 
munist left that suffered the most ir- 
reparable damage in the election re- 
sults. The socialist tandem of Gaston 
Defferre and Pierre Mendés-France 
polled only 5.01% of the vote. Al- 
though they tried to offer a positive pro- 
gram (scrapping of the nuclear force 
de frappe and cost-of-living wage in- 
creases) the socialist pair seemed to mir- 
ror too clearly all the outworn spirit of 
the tired socialist camp. As a result, 
they left the splintered socialists—who 
helped force De Gaulle into a humil- 
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jating runoff in 1965 and captured 
16.5% of the vote last year—in worse 
shape than they have been in at any 
time since World War II. 

Pompidou, on the other hand, had 
proved once and for all that Gaullism 
is far larger than the length and shad- 
ow of a single man. Indeed, he had 
proved it so convincingly that some 
observers, including Le Monde’s Hu- 
bert Beauve-Méry, wondered whether 
last week’s election was not the begin- 
ning of a one-party state. That was un- 
doubtedly a premature judgment, con- 
sidering the Communists’ solid show- 
ing. But there was little doubt that 
Pompidou had consolidated Gaullist 
strength. It was exactly the mandate he 
sought: a license for sure-handed 
change within the continuity of Gaull- 
ist institutions. 


Y far the most extreme of the feda- 
yeen groups is the Popular Front 

for the Liberation of Palestine (PFLP), 
an outfit of perhaps 2,000 men that 
has taken credit for such spectaculars 
as the hijacking of one El Al air- 
liner, the shooting up of two others, 
the bombing of the Tel Aviv central 
bus station and a Jerusalem super- 
market, and the blowing up of the 
Aramco pipeline—its most recent ex- 
ploit. It is led by left-leaning Dr. 
George Habash, 44, a Palestinian 
Arab from Lydda who long ago 
turned from medicine to the violent 
practice of Palestine politics. Last 
week, in a rare interview, TIME Cor- 
respondent Lee Griggs talked with 
Habash in PFLP headquarters in Am- 
man and heard a typical fedayeen 
voice—fanatical, boastful, uncompro- 
mising. Some questions and answers: 


Why has the organization which 
you lead concentrated on sabotage, at- 
tacking El Al planes, and performing 
other “spectaculars’? 

Frankly, we need the shock value, 
not for personal publicity but for 
the whole Palestine cause. We had 
to shock both an indifferent world 





MIDDLE EAST: THE FEDAYEEN REVISITED 


URING the day, the summer heat, 

well over 100°, shimmers oppres- 
sively over the Jordan Valley. Hardly 
anything moves. It is only at night that 
the valley comes to life, for night is 
the time of the fedayeen, the Arab guer- 
rilla raiders who slip toward the river 
for another hit-and-run slash at Is- 
rael’s defenses. “We live like roaches,” 
a fedayeen commando said last week. 
“I do not like this sneak war. But it 
is the only way for us. There is no 
army to fight by our side.” 

Two years after the Six-Day War, 
the fedayeen remain the Arabs’ main 
weapon. The cost has been high: by Is- 
raeli body count, the fedayeen have suf- 
fered 450 dead on Israeli-held territory 
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and an estimated 550 more in clashes 
across or on the other side of the bor- 
der; they have also lost 2,000 captured. 
But at the same time, the guerrillas 
have forced Israel to maintain its mil- 
itary force at full strength. Ironically, 
in the course of their war, the feda- 
yeen have also set themselves on a pos- 
sible collision course with some of the 
Arab governments who sponsor them. 
For while Egypt’s Gamal Abdel Nasser 
now only talks about forcing the Is- 
raelis to withdraw to prewar frontiers, 
the commandos still insist that their 
goal is the destruction of Israel and the 
recovery of Palestine. 

The Israelis maintain that the feda- 
yeen have not managed to penetrate 


should be rich while we are both 
poor and homeless. They are indi- 
rectly the agents of the U.S., which 
aids Israel. I know blowing up the tap- 
line hurts Saudi Arabia. But, Saudi 
Arabia is a reactionary regime, and 
it sells its oil to those who support Is- 
rael. It is too bad for Saudi Arabia 
that she may suffer. Our main aim re- 
mains American interests. 


Does Israeli retaliation your 
raids, which often kills innocent Arab 
civilians, bother you? 

No. It is exactly what we want, 
for we are totally against any peace- 
ful solution that leaves behind an Is- 
rael. And this is the only possible 
peaceful solution in prospect. That 
means to us “Stay in your tents for- 
ever with no homeland.” Actually, Is- 
rael helps our cause by retaliating, 
for it angers the people and dimin- 
ishes chances for a peaceful solution, 
which we cannot accept. 


jor 


Will there be other “spectaculars”? 

Yes, there must be. We must mo- 
bilize our people, and to do so we 
must continue our present policies. 


What we are after is liberation of Pal- 
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and a demoralized Palestine nation. We must make it 
clear to our own people and all the world that there can 
be no political solution short of a return to Palestine. 


If Arab governments agree to a peaceful settlement 
short of a return to Palestine, will you oppose them as 
well as Israel? 

Of course, If any government tries to stop us, we will 
have to defend ourselves against that government, wheth- 
er or not it is Arab. We will not start the battle against 
Arab regimes, but if they try to stop us from fighting to re- 
gain our homeland, conflict is inevitable, 


Does not the blowing up of the pipeline, which you 
have said is aimed at American interests, also hurt Arab in- 
terests at the same time? 

It may, but that is no concern of ours. There are 
many Arab millionaires made rich by oil, or by rep- 
resenting Western companies. It is not right that they 


estine. If we must blow up a dozen El Al planes to do 
it, then we will. Liberation is only accomplished by con- 
sistent and insistent popular war. 


How long do you think liberation might take? 

I can't imagine our achieving it in less than ten years, 
maybe twenty years. But however long liberation takes, 
we are ready. Our only aim is a democratic, non-Zionist 
Palestine 
Middle crisis 


the East 


? 


Does it matter to you that 
might develop into a world war! 

Not really. The world has forgotten Palestine, Now it 
must pay attention to our struggle. No matter what hap- 
pens to the Arab world or the whole world, we will keep 
fighting to leave our tents and go home. Whoever op- 
poses our fight will have to fight us. If the world thinks 
the commando movement ts superficial, it is much mis- 
taken. It is the only way open to us to go home. 
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“We Bought ’a portable KitchenAid dishwasher in 1962 
and haven’t spent a nickel for repairs,’ says Mrs. Pauline 
Curtis of Ferndale; Michigan. “By the way, we have 5 children 
ne 1 we've run our KitchenAid at least 4 times 

. f daily for the past 7 years.” 
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Back in 1951, 

E. L. Briggs of 
Burnsville, North 
Carolina, bought 
this KitchenAid 
dishwasher. “It 
was in constant 

use every day,”’ he 

' said, “During those 
“My first KitchenAid dishwasher 18 years, all | ever 
lasted 16 years, and all I replaced “a had to do was replace 
was a door spring and switch ? a 60¢ light bulb.” 
for $5 or $6,"’ says Mrs. Corinne 7 

Barker of Pratt, Kansas. “A few 

years ago, I got a new KitchenAid, 

even though the old one was 

still going strong.” 


3 happy families. 41 years of dishwasher use. 
! sail $6.60 for repairs. 


Who wants a dishwasher that’s always breaking down? 

Not the people in this ad 

That’s why they all bought KitchenAid dishwashers many years ago. In a 
total of 41 years, they spent a grand total of $6.60 for repairs. 

And their stories aren’t unusual. Many of our customers tell us how little 
they’ve had to spend on repairs. 

So if you want a dishwasher—but don’t want a lot of repair bills—get a 
KitchenAid. Its built-in dependability will cost less in the long run. 

For all the details on how a KitchenAid is built better to work better 
and last longer, see your dealer. (He’s listed in the Yellow Pages.) Or write 
KitchenAid Dishwashers, Department i 
9DQQ-6,The Hobart rinufictacien KitchenAid 


Dishwashers and Disposers 








Company, Troy, Ohio 45373. 


KitchenAid dishwashers—20 years of good old-fashioned quality 
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FEDAYEEN KILLED BY ISRAELIS NEAR SYRIAN BORDER 
“We live like roaches.” 


deeply and in strength, nor have they 
been able to win over the bulk of the 
944,000 Arabs living on the Israeli-oc- 
cupied West Bank and in the Gaza 
Strip. Good intelligence and highly so- 
phisticated, hard-hitting defense tactics 
stop most guerrilla activity on the pe- 
rimeter of the Israeli heartland. Harsh re- 
taliation by frequent air and artillery 
and occasional ground strikes has pushed 
fedayeen bases away from the 1967 bor- 
ders. Sabotage and terrorism have dwin- 
dled in recent months. The Gaza Strip, 
that beehive of Palestine nationalism, is 
as quiet as it has been in years, most like- 
ly because of growing prosperity. On 
the West Bank, cultivated acreage has in- 
creased sharply. Yet resentment smol- 
ders on, occasionally erupting into vi- 
olence, as it did last week when seven 
Arabs and four Israelis were killed in 
rocketings and terrorist incidents. “Don’t 
get the idea that they are beginning to 
love us,” says one Israeli official. “They 
hate us as much as ever.” 

Immense Pressures. Isracli officials are 
convinced that while the fedayeen are 
constantly trying to build up fresh cells 
of supporters among Arabs in Israeli- 
held territory, most of them can be 
quickly broken up. Still, the fedayeen 
thrust continues. There are armed in- 
cidents almost every day and the guer- 
rillas come with better equipment and 
more spirit than they showed a year 
ago. Two recent attacks on fortified Is- 
raeli positions were led by officers—a 
rare event in the past. Earlier this month, 
in a well-planned strike, half a dozen 
guerrillas belonging to the Popular Front 
for the Liberation of Palestine (see box, 
page 42) blew up Aramco’s trans-Ara- 
bian pipeline linking Saudi Arabia and 
Lebanon across 25 miles of formerly 
Syrian, now Israeli-held territory. The 
Israelis, working with bulldozers to form 
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earthen ramparts, then burning off the 
oil, had a difficult time keeping 8,500 
tons of spilled crude from polluting 
their major water source in the north, 
the headwaters of the Jordan River 

The continuing fedayeen push has 
vastly complicated the prospects for a 
Middle East settlement. What is more, 
a number of Arab governments find 
themselves caught between admiration 
for guerrilla outfits like Al-Fatah (Tim! 
cover, Dec. 13) and concern over the 
commandos’ popular mystique and the 
dangers they pose for their own na- 
tions. To the children in Arab refugee 
camps, the guerrillas are heroes and 
they invariably answer “fedayeen” when 
asked what they want to be when 
they grow up. But fedayeen activity, 
by inviting Israeli retaliation, creates 
immense pressures on the moderate, un- 
steady regimes in Jordan and Lebanon. 
Some compromises have been reached 
in an effort to avoid friction: in 
Amman, headquarters of all but two 
of the eight different guerrilla groups, 
the camouflage uniforms and Kalash- 
nikov assault rifles of the fedayeen 
are no longer as conspicuous as they 
were only a month ago, and relations 
between the guerrillas and the Jordanian 
army seem to be surprisingly good. 
But many Jordanians and some of the 
older Palestinian refugees are increas- 
ingly wary of the fedayeen presence, 
mainly because they fear Israeli retal- 
iation for guerrilla raids. All of the 
Arab states close to Israel, in fact, 
seem agreed that the fedayeen should 
be curbed to some degree. 

In Lebanon, where fedayeen activity 
is at the root of a continuing gov- 
ernment crisis, the regime has in effect 
banned such activity. Iraq and Egypt 
have now set up their own guerrilla or- 
ganizations—with the apparent aim to 
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dilute Palestinian dominance over the 
commando movement. Iraq stations 
troops around fedayeen training camps 
on its soil; Syria trains guerrillas but 
has been reluctant to allow raids to be 
launched from its territory adjacent to 
the Israeli-held Golan Heights. 

Saudi Arabia and Lebanon are fu- 
rious about the attack on the Aramco 
line, and even Egypt has sounded re- 
proving. Said Cairo’s Al Ahram of the 
fedayeen: “Being commando organiza- 
tions does not mean that they are be- 
yond questioning.” Such friction also 
works in reverse: there are persistent re- 
ports that Al-Fatah has let Mafia-style 
“contracts” for the assassination of Arab 
leaders, including Nasser and Jordan's 
King Hussein, in the event of a real 
crunch with host governments. 

The result is growing pressure for an 
Arab League meeting at which the re- 
lationship between fedayeen and host 
governments could be threshed out. 
Such a gathering could possibly pro- 
duce a split among those Arab nations 
that would like to clamp down on the 
commandos, and others, like Algeria, 
too far away from Israel to worry about 
retaliation, that blithely and comfortably 
continue to back a go-for-broke effort. 

No Belief. The fedayeen themselves 
seem undaunted by their high casualties; 
50% losses in dead, wounded and cap- 
tured are not uncommon, and since the 
beginning of the year, some 200 guer- 
rillas have been killed. They also pro- 
fess to be unconcerned by the apparent 
futility of many of their attacks, the in- 
tramural rivalries among commando 
groups, and signs of mounting conflict 
with other Arabs. They still have money 

from Arab governments and private 
contributions—and enough recruits, and 
they seem determined to fight on re- 
gardless of consequences. As one of Al- 
Fatah’s leaders said last week, “We are 
now living in a honeymoon with the 
other Arabs. We don't know when it 
will end, or who will stay with us. But 
it does not matter. We will keep fighting 
—and fight our fellow Arabs if nec- 
essary. If the Arabs try to stop us, we 
will simply go underground and con- 
tinue fighting. We will not accept any- 
thing less than return to Palestine.” In 
the Middle East, where overblown rhet- 
oric is a way of life, the fedayeen give 
every indication of meaning exactly what 
they say. 


BIAFRA 


Reprieve for Eighteen 

For 18 white men, Europe is aroused. 
What have they said about our mil- 
lions? Eighteen white men assisting in 
the crime of genocide. What do they 
say about our murdered innocents? How 
many black dead make one missing 
white? Mathematicians, please answer 
me. Is it infinity? 


The voice of General Odumegwu 
Ojukwu, carried by Radio Biafra, vi- 
brated between impassioned outrage and 
constrained eloquence. The 18 men that 
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A man’s world. Shiny wood, smoke, pretzels, 
good conversation, and best of all, the best of all, 
Miller High Life. For over six generations, 
the great premium beer. 


Miller makes it right! 
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Sharp calculators. 


But how 
do we get you? 


So you want all the advantages of an 
integrated circuit calculator. But you can’t 
see yourself paying for calculator 
capabilities you'll never use. 

Well, we’ve got some answers for you. 
(Probably why we remain the world’s 
largest maker of electronic desk calcu- 
lators.) We've created the first complete 
line of Integrated Circuit machines. 


One is “tailor-made” and priced for you. 
Because of our I.C.’s, Sharp Calculators are 
far more trouble-free. Repair is rare — and 
usually as quick as changing a typewriter 
ribbon. (The repairman? One of a nation-wide 
network specially trained and completely 
equipped with Sharp parts. As an inde- 
pendent businessman from your area, he is 
more responsive to your service needs.) 
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Mini. 
At a mini price. For everything 
but the most sophisticated calcu- 


lations. Adds and subtracts, mul- 
tiplies and divides in milli sec- 


. . 
Midi. 
Equipped with a full-capacity 
memory bank as well as 2 work- 


ing registers. Adds, subtracts, 
multiplies, divides instantly. Ex- 


Multi. 


Fills the gap between our big- 
gest calculator and the smaller 
ones. Fully automatic, decimal, 
half-cent round off and credit 


Maxi. 


For every use from general busi- 
ness to scientific. Raises to odd 
power, squares, extracts square 
roots instantly! Automatic con- 


onds! Automatic constant multi- 
plication and division. Full capa- 
bility for exponent and mixed 
calculation. Fully automatic 
decimal system. With 2 working 
registers. 8'/2 Ibs. Sharp CS-17B. 


ponent and mixed calculations. 
Automatic constant multipli- 
cation and division. Fully auto- 
matic decimal system. Priced 
only slightly higher than the 
Mini". 8'/2 Ibs. Sharp CS-16B. 


balance systems. Automatic 
constant multiplication and divi- 
sion. Two registers plus a full- 
function memory bank. Memory 
indicator, over-capacity and 
error light. 8'/2 Ibs. Sharp CS-22A. 


Stant successive multiplication 
and division. Fully automatic 
decimal, round off and credit 
balance systems. 2 memory 
banks, 2 registers. Many other 
features. 14.5 Ibs. Sharp CS-32A. 


Incidentally, the integrated 
circuits we use are not 

available to anyone. They are the 
most advanced type — 
pioneered by Sharp. 

Your staff will master even our 
most complex calculator in 
minutes — and do everything 
from time-consuming 


percentage discounts to 
square roots in seconds! 
And a demonstration takes 
only a few minutes. 
Possibly the most profitable 
few minutes you’ll spend — 
as you get the right 
answers from one of our 

4 answers. 





Write Sharp Electronics, Dept.T-17,Carlstadt, New Jersey. Or contact your Sharp representative. 





A commercial carpet 

It gets scuffed, kicked, and wiped 
on. It lives in a world of dirt and 
dust and grime. Yet, it’s expected 
to look great. 

Impossible? Not to the people 
at Mohawk. They use ASC 
nylon, the carpet fiber that makes 
dirt seem to disappear. 

MSO does strange things with 


light. Turns it around to reflect the 
beauty, color, and texture of a car- 
pet. But not the common dirt a car- 
pet has to put up with 
ANSC specially engi 
to resist ugly soiling and extreme 
wear, which makes it ideal for com- 
mercial carpeting. Whipcord II is 
fortified with metallic copper wire 
ond it is permanently static-pro- 


sred 


ANS 


dinary nylon 


costs more than or- 
But it’s worth it, be 
new. Longer 
Mohawk welcomes it 


tected 


cause FY'SO looks 


ASC 


For details, write: Mohawk Car- 
pets, Commercial Carpet Depart- 
ment, 295 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
New York 10016. 





Biafra’s boss referred to—14 Italians, 
three West Germans and a Lebanese 
—were employees of the Italian gov- 
ernment’s oil combine, ENI. They were 
captured last month by Biafran troops 
in the Okpai oilfields near Port Har- 
court in an encounter in which eleven 
other oil workers (ten Italians and a Jor- 
danian) were killed. Later a five-man Bi- 
afran tribunal that sits for security cases 
condemned the 18 prisoners to death 
by firing squad for helping Nigeria wage 
war. Once the sentences were an- 
nounced, Ojukwu was besieged by clem- 
ency pleas from Italy, West Germany, 
Portugal, Gabon, the Ivory Coast and 
the Vatican, Some Italians proposed 
armed intervention to free the men. 

Dawn Raid. Exactly how much fight- 
ing, if any, the oil crew had engaged in 
was by no means clear. The Biafrans ac- 
cused them of putting out markers to in- 
dicate Biafran positions and of leading 
Nigerian forces. Other sources related 
the incident differently. A Nigerian 
watchman in the oil camp, who sur- 
vived by hiding under a truck, main- 
tained that Biafran commandos attacked 
the camp in a surprise dawn raid. They 
sprayed it with automatic-weapons fire 
and shot down the eleven who were 
killed as they emerged from their bunk- 
houses to see what was happening. 

Whatever happened, Biafrans resent 
the foreigners for working in Nigeria 
for ENI’s marketing arm, AGIP. Ojukwu 
is convinced that without the oil roy- 
alties Nigeria receives from continuing 
drilling operations, his cash-short enemy 
would soon be brought to the negoti- 
ating table. “Oilmen are more dangerous 
than mercenaries,” Biafran Information 
Minister Ifegwu Eke said last week. 
“These are the people responsible for 
our suffering.” 

De Facto Recognition. Ojukwu treat- 
ed the men correctly however. Three 
lawyers defended them at their trial, 
they received food forwarded by the Vat- 
ican and were visited by the Rt. Rev. 
Godfrey Okoye, Roman Catholic bishop 
of Port Harcourt. Ojukwu, however, re- 
fused to discuss their plight with ENI 
but insisted that the Italian government 
—which does not recognize Biafra 
—speak in their behalf. He got his way 
when Under Secretary for Foreign Af- 
fairs Mario Pedini flew into Owerri to 
negotiate, thus giving Biafra at least tem- 
porary de facto recognition that irri- 
tated opposing Nigeria. 

Last week, giving in to the storm of 
clemency petitions, Ojukwu announced 
that the sentences of the 18 “non-in- 
digenous collaborators” were being com- 
muted and they were allowed to leave 
the country. Ojukwu, a Catholic him- 
self, had been moved by Pope Paul's 
pleas for mercy, according to the Bi- 
afran government. But what obviously 
moved Biafra’s leader most of all was 
the fact that three of the most earnest 
pleaders—Gabon, the Ivory Coast and 
Portugal—provide the staging areas 
from which arms or food supplies reach 
Biafra. 
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LATIN AMERICA 


Rocky’s Rocky Path 

At the halfway mark, Nelson Rocke- 
feller’s four-part series of fact-finding 
missions to Latin America for President 
Nixon has a depressing record. He has 
visited ten countries so far, been con- 
fronted with anti-U.S. demonstrations 
of one sort or another in five, cut short 
his stay in one because of threats of ri- 
oting—and been disinvited by three. It 
is a bitter box score, but it contains 
one encouraging ingredient. Rocky’s 
troubled receptions have probably done 
more to dramatize the sorry state of 
U.S.-Latin American relations than any- 
thing since Richard Nixon’s own tu- 
multuous tour of the southern continent 
in 1958. Last week, conceding that there 
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canceled. Again, like Caldera, President 
Eduardo Frei Montalva, a friend of the 
U.S., was influenced by threats of un- 
rest in response to the Rockefeller visit. 
In any case, some Chileans felt that a 
visit from President Nixon’s envoy 
would be superfluous: this week, For- 
eign Minister Gabriel Valdés, acting on 
behalf of all Latin American countries, 
will present the President with a com- 
mon-stand position paper that proposes 
new foundations—particularly in the 
economic field—for U.S.-Latin Amer- 
ican relations. 

With Understanding. Neither the 
State Department nor the Governor 
were surprised by the wave of Latin 
American protest and rebuff. Rockefeller 
had not expected cancellations, but he 
treated them with understanding. “As 





“.. . BUT IT WAS ALL A TREMENDOUS SUCCESS IN TERMS OF 
FINDING OUT WHAT THE PEOPLE ARE THINKING!” 


is “some discontent” among Latin Amer- 
icans over their relations with the U.S., 
Secretary of State William P. Rogers de- 
clared that “there is no part of the 
world more important to us” and that 
the Administration does not want re- 
lations to deteriorate further. 

Superfluous Visit. Governor Rocke- 
feller received his first cancellation from 
Peru after the U.S. announced that 
arms sales to Lima had been suspended 
because of seizures of and fines for 
U.S. tuna boats charged with violating 
Peru's self-declared 200-mile limit. Bo- 
livia, next on his itinerary, limited 
Rockefeller’s visit to three hours for 
fear of student demonstrations—and 
consultations were held at La Paz’s heav- 
ily guarded 13,350-ft.-high airport rath- 
er than in the capital. Then, 29 hours 
before Rocky was to have landed at Ca- 
racas’ Maiquetia airport, the Venezuelan 
government asked for a postponement 
of the visit—most likely because Pres- 
ident Rafael Caldera does not want to 
blemish his domestic “pacification pro- 
gram” by being forced to suppress pos- 
sible demonstrations. 

In an equally hard blow, Chile re- 
quested that Rockefeller’s visit there be 


one Latin American said to me, “You've 
gotten us off the back pages and onto 
the front page in the United States,’ 
the Governor told Time last week. He 
added: “After the past six or seven 
years, without strong and clear policy di- 
rection on the part of the U.S., our re- 
lations have seriously deteriorated. 
Things will get progressively worse if 
we continue to ignore Latin America. 
It is a very serious situation in terms 
of the future.” 

Although there have been suggestions 
that the mission be called off, Rocke- 
feller seems determined to continue with 
the third installment of his tour—visits 
to Brazil, Uruguay, Argentina and Par- 
aguay. By week's end Uruguay indicated 
that it, too, would like to cancel the 
visit but would prefer that the initiative 
come from Washington. The other three 
governments—all of them military re- 
gimes—are confident that they can wel- 
come Rocky while keeping their mil- 
itant activists in check. Even so, large 
U.S. Secret Service details were check- 
ing out local security conditions with 
the kind of minute attention to detail 
that they usually reserve only for the 
President himself. 
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Understanding the 


A 4-minute 
cram course from 
Merrill Lynch 


HE over-the-counter market is not 
Be place. It's a way of buying and 
selling securities by negotiation, in- 
stead of public auction, as on stock 
exchanges. 

Who negotiates, and how? Deal- 
ers and brokers. Some 4,000 of them 
—linked by a massive telephone and 
teletype network that stretches from 
coast to coast and around the world. 


What kind of stocks are 
traded over-the-counter? 


All the publicly owned stocks and 
bonds of all the companies not 
‘listed’ on stock exchanges are 
bought and sold over-the-counter. 

About 3,000 stocks are available 
through the exchanges, compared to 
an estimated 50,000 on the unlisted 
market. 

Over-the-countersecurities range 
all the way from the most volatile 
penny stocks to the most conserva- 
tive, gilt-edged Government bonds. 

Many people assume that if a 
stock isn't listed on an exchange it 
somehow hasn't “made the grade.” 

Not necessarily true. Hundreds of 
companies which could qualify for 
listing on an exchange prefer to be 
traded over-the-counter. 

Most important: when the securi- 
ties of any company are offered to 
the public for the first time, they are 
always offered over-the-counter. 

If there's an embryonic Xerox or 
IBM around today—this must be the 
place. 


How do they do? 


Last year, as a group, the average of 
the 35 leading securities that com- 
prise the over-the-counter indus- 
trial index rose 72 points, compared 


to an increase of only 39 points for 
the Dow-Jones average of 30 N.Y.S.E. 
industrials. 

Seven-Up and Diamond Crystal 
Salt doubled. So did Dravo. In fact, 
literally hundreds of over-the-counter 
stocks—such as Tappan, Eckerd 
Drugs, and Alco Standard—had price 
increases exceeding 100 percent. 

However, to put the picture in its 
proper perspective, we hastily add 
that many of these stocks that went 
up double or more were very low- 
priced issues of a highly speculative 
character. Furthermore, a great many 
unlisted securities suffered /osses 
last year, too. 


What happens when 
you place an order? 


From an investor's point of view, the 
procedures for buying listed and 
unlisted securities may seem pretty 
much the same. But there are differ- 
ences at the broker's end. Big differ- 
ences. And they could be important 
to you 

First, when you ask your broker 
to buy a /isted stock, he buys it at 
public auction on an exchange. You 
pay the price that prevails for any 
buyer at a given moment. 

All over-the-counter trading, on 
the other hand, is done by negotiat- 
ing, bargaining among dealers and 
brokers. There is no set price at any 
one time. Indeed, there are frequently 
wide differences in price between 
dealers. 

Second, when you ask your bro- 
ker to buy a /isted stock, he virtually 
always acts as your agent. 

But in the over-the-counter mar- 
ket many stockbrokers may wear two 





over-the-counter market: 








hats. That of an agent (a broker). Or 
that of a principal (a dealer). 

As an agent, your stockbroker 
scouts the available sources of the 
stock you want, negotiates the price, 
and charges you a commission for 
his efforts. 

As a dealer, he sells the stock to 
you directly out of his own inventory, 
either at a profit or a loss, adding a 
markup above the prevailing market 
price for his services, 


Your stockbroker: the key 


Obviously, as an agent, a broker 
must have facilities enough to be able 
to check a number of sources, be 
conscientious enough to do it—and 
be skilled in trying to negotiate the 
best price for you. 

¢ Merrill Lynch has the most ex- 
tensive over-the-counter facilities in 
the country. We have 70 experienced 
negotiators (traders) in our New York 
headquarters alone, plus others in 
more than 20 major centers around 
the world. They have full use of Merrill 
Lynch's 340,000 miles of private wire. 

* Merrill Lynch's guarantee: when 
acting as your agent, it is our policy 
always to check at /east three com- 
peting dealer markets, if there are 
that many, to try to get the best price 
for you. 

As a dealer, a stockbroker may 
assume even more importance for 
investors. 

The reason is simple. Tracking 
down stocks as an agent can take 
hours—or even days. If the price has 
been rising, you can end up paying 
more because of the delay. 

But if your broker can put on a 
dealer's hat, and buy from you or sell 


to you from his own inventory (called 
“making a market” in a security), he 
is generally able to give you a quote 
and execute your order much more 
rapidly. 

Thus, to a degree, the greater the 
variety of stocks and bonds in which 
your broker “makes a market,” the 
better. And the faster he is able to 
handle your order, the better. 

* Merrill Lynch makes a market 
in about 400 of the most active over- 
the-counter securities—more than 
any other brokerage firm dealing with 
the public. 

* Merrill Lynch is the only broker- 
age firm able to give instant, up-to- 
the-minute price quotes on these 400 
active securities. (We do it on a re- 
markable network of electronic quote 
machines.) 

* Moreover, on most of these se- 
curities, most of the time, your Merrill 
Lynch accountexecutive canexecute 
your order for any amount up to 100 
shares immediately at the price 


To: Merrill Lynch, P.O. Box 333, 


your 16-page “OTC” booklet. 
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Miss — 


Free Research Reports and 16-Page Booklet 


Wall Street Station, New York, New York 10005 


Please send me, without charge or obligation, your Research Depart- 
ment’s latest bulletin on 10 actively traded over-the-counter stocks, and 





Address — 





City. 


quoted on his machine. (Which, in 
effect, makes us the only broker to 
“advertise” firm prices on up to 400 
stocks—and be willing to back them 
with on-the-spot executions.) 

It is for these reasons that many 
experienced investors say: When you 
buy or sell over-the-counter, be sure 
to check Merrill Lynch. 


Free stock reports 


Clip coupon for Merrill Lynch's free, 
illustrated, 16-page over-the-counter 
booklet with the whole fascinating 
story—and for our Research Depart- 
ment's latest bulletin on the outlook 
for 10 actively traded over-the- 
counter stocks. 

It's good investment information, 
yours for the asking. 

Investigate—then invest. 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, 
FENNER & SMITH INC 
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Perhaps it was only a threat, but the 
tears were certainly authentic. Joe Wil- 
lie Namath, quarterback of professional 
football's world-champion New York 
Jets, insisted that he meant business 
when he announced at a news con- 
ference that he was “retiring reluctantly” 
from the game—and taking Teammates 
George Sauer, Pete Lammons and Jim 
Hudson with him. The 26-year-old su- 
perstar, whose high-velocity passes car- 
ried the Jets to a startling 16-7 upset 
over the National Football League's 
powerful Baltimore Colts earlier this 
year, gave as his reason the latest in a 
long series of off-the-field scraps. This 
time the quarrel was with N.F.L. Com- 
missioner Pete Rozelle, who had de- 
manded that Joe relinquish his one- 
third interest in Bachelors III, a Man- 
hattan watering place said to have be- 
come a gamblers’ hangout. “Rozelle told 
me I must get out of the restaurant busi- 
ness or be suspended,” Joe said. “I 
don’t think it’s right, so I'm getting out 
of football.” Might the differences be re- 
solved? “I hope so,” he replied. “The 
last thing I want to do is quit.” 





For Astronaut James McDivit, it all 
started with a big night at Paris’ plush 
Lido, where he got the VIP treatment 
from the club’s showgirls. The next 
morning McDivitt hustled out to the 
Air Show, where he and fellow Apollo 
9 Crewmen David Scott and Russell 
Schweickart showed Cosmonauts Vla- 
dimir Shakalov and Alexei Yeliseyev 
around the American exhibit. The pro- 
ceedings started somewhat stiffly; then a 
bottle of bonded bourbon was bro- 
ken out and things began to loosen up. 
By the time the revelers reached the Rus- 
sian exhibit with its plentiful stock of 
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MecDIVITT IN PARIS 
Saluting Snoopy. 
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vodka, they were saluting everything 
from Snoopy to space medicine. Toast- 
ed to a light crisp, the space travelers 
finally piled onto their Vespas and scoot- 
ed back to the American pavilion—two 
hours late for their ensuing engagement. 

Many a politician has livened his cam- 
paign by touring an Indian reservation, 
posing for photographers in a feathered 
headdress, then stowing the war bonnet 
in a closet. Arizona's Senator Barry 
Goldwater is a more astute politician 
than that. He proudly answers to the trib- 
al name of Barry Sun Dust, also speaks 
Navajo with near-fluency. Just to ce- 
ment his tribal connections, he has now 
hired as his Washington receptionist Yaz- 
zie Leonard, 20, a beautiful, full-blood- 
ed Navajo who majored in dramatic 
arts at Phoenix College. Barry inter- 
viewed Yazzie for more than an hour 
in her native tongue, then gave her the 
job on the spot. 

The printed word is not en route to 
oblivion, That reassuring information 
comes from Dr. Marshall McLuhan, who 
has been prophesying the demise of read- 
ing for years (and doing his best to 
hurry it into an early grave by writing 
some of the most perishable prose in 
memory). “The book is a very special 
form of communication,” McLuhan told 
the annual convention of the American 
Booksellers Association in Washington. 
“It is unique and it will persist.” As 
the nation’s leading exponent of elec- 
tronic communication, however, McLu- 
han could not resist at least one dig at 
the reading public, which he says is 
made up of “print freaks.” The United 
States, he said, “is the only country 
founded on literacy—on the Gutenberg 
press. Therefore, it is having the hard- 
est time adapting to the electronic age.” 

It has been quite a few years, after 
all, and a fellow can forget. When the 
Duke and Duchess of Windsor arrived 
in New York City for a holiday, the 
duke made arrangements to fly to Ak- 
ron to visit an old friend, Industrialist 
Nathan Cummings. Regrettably, the day 
he chose turned out to be his 32nd wed- 
ding anniversary. Still, appointments 
must be kept, so the duke flew off as 
scheduled to tour Cummings’ Lawson 
Milk plant and address a luncheon gath- 
ering at Silver Lake Country Club. Said 
he, ruefully, “The duchess took a dim 
view of my leaving her alone on this spe- 
cial day.” Then he hurried back to Man- 
hattan with a gift of atonement: 32 
containers of Lawson’s ice cream, each 
a different flavor. 

From Merle Oberon to Vanessa Red- 
grave, a host of splendid British ac- 
tresses have portrayed Anne Boleyn. 
Now a French Canadian, Geneviéve Bu- 
jold, 26, who starred in the critically ac- 





BURTON & BUJOLD IN LONDON 
Stealing notices. 


claimed movie /sabel, is getting a crack 
at the coveted part. In London for the 
filming of the latest version of Anne of 
the Thousand Days, Geneviéve won gen- 
erous praise from her leading man, Rich- 
ard Burton. “She seems to me like a 
very pert tart—in the proper sense,” he 
said. “I have no doubt she will steal all 
the notices.” King Richard also indi- 
cated that playing Henry VIII might 
be the capstone of his movie career, 
which should cheer those who think 
his talents are wasted in films. “Much 
of acting is tedium for me now,” he re- 
flected. “I've suddenly realized that doing 
nothing is marvelous. What I'd like to 
do is appear in two plays—Sartre’s 
The Devil and King Lear—and then 
just disappear from view.” 





Arkansas celebrates its 150th anni- 
versary as a U.S. territory this year, 
and Lily Peter, a wealthy, plantation- 
owning spinster, decided that a musical 
tribute would be just the thing to mark 
the occasion. Trouble is, she conceded, 
“we are as far removed from the great 
world of music as if we lived on the 
rings of Saturn.” So Miss Peter, 73, per- 
suaded Composer Norman Dello Joio 
to write a special work for the ses- 
quicentennial, then hired Eugene Or- 
mandy and his Philadelphia Orchestra to 
come to Little Rock to play it. She mort- 
gaged a small portion of her land to 
foot the $60,000 bill, meticulously 
planned the concert to the last detail 
(even making sure that none of the mu- 
sicians was allergic to magnolias). Last 
week the orchestra performed Dello 
Joio’s suite, Homage to Haydn, and Or- 
mandy himself embraced Miss Peter on- 
stage. She is, said Ormandy, “a new 
lady in my life, but very close to my 
heart already.” 
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AY men wear ‘English poe oy 
| or they wear nothing at all” 


“T think men are beautiful. 

I’ve always thought so. 

Even when they were unkind to me. 
But men are men. 
And they need what we can give them. 

They need love, 
aetametccemttaleoatetevettaren 
Plate met meccem seuiem Be latoom 

All my men wear English Leather 
or they wear nothing at all?’ 
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Ron Rico. Wasn't he 
The Cisco Kids ever-faithful 


companion? 







Hold your horses. j 

Ronrico’s a rum. ? 

The lightest, the driest, J: i 

the smoothest 3 A LP Li 

Puerto Rican rum Be 44 oRtcg 

anyone ever ™ 3 

fell for. Ty. Lae 

Eet's worth a ride 
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Ronrico. A rum , 
to remember. = = 
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HORSE RACING 
The Spoiler 


Rarely in its 101-year history had 
the Belmont Stakes so thoroughly rat- 
ed its billing as the “Test of the Cham- 
pion.” Never, in fact, had the classic 
race hosted the likes of Majestic Prince, 
the only horse in history to enter the 
Kentucky Derby, the Preakness and the 
Belmont undefeated. Going into last 
week's mile-and-a-half Belmont, the last 
and longest leg of racing's Triple Crown, 
the strapping chestnut colt had run and 
won nine races in a row. Had he won, 
he would have been the first thorough- 
bred to take the Triple Crown since Ci- 
tation turned the trick in 1948. 

Unlike Citation, who won in a breeze 
over a middling field, Majestic Prince 
was not wanting for competition in the 
six-horse field. Rokeby Stable’s Arts 
and Letters, the tireless little sprinter 
who challenged the Prince right down 
to the wire in the Derby and the Preak- 
ness, figured to be an even stronger con- 
tender at the longer distance. Then there 
was Dike, the game, never-quit colt 
who, with five weeks’ rest, was more 
than up to staging one of his patented 
come-from-nowhere finishes. 

Cripple Crown. Though Majestic 
Prince went to the post as the 13-to-10 
favorite, he was bucking more formi- 
dable odds. In the past two decades, 
only four other horses had come into 
the Belmont with a chance of taking 
the Triple Crown. Tim Tam in 1958, 
Carry Back in 1961, Northern Dancer 
in 1964 and Kauai King in 1966 all 
were defeated. 

Sensitive to the demands of what he 
calls the “Cripple Crown,” Trainer John- 
ny Longden wanted to pull Majestic 
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ARTS AND LETTERS WINNING BELMONT 
Successful psych. 
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Prince out of. the race and give him a 
rest. He was overruled by the horse's 
owner, Canadian Oil Millionaire Frank 
McMahon. Trainer Elliott Burch had 
no such fears. As if to prove Arts and 
Letters’ stamina, he entered him in the 
$116,500 Metropolitan at Aqueduct a 
week before the Belmont. The horse 
won convincingly and thus, said Burch, 
went into the Belmont with a distinct 
“psychological advantage.” 

The psych worked. The Belmont got 
off to such a slow start that in the back- 
stretch Dike loped to a five-length lead. 
With a half-mile to go, Jockey Braulio 
Baeza eased Arts and Letters through 
an opening and went to the front. Jock- 
ey Bill Hartack, apparently thrown off 
stride by the slow early pace, made his 
bid coming into the homestretch, It 
was too late, Driving for the wire, Arts 
and Letters held the lead and won go- 
ing away by 54 lengths over Majestic 
Prince, with Dike third. The game little 
colt picked up first-prize money of $104,- 
OSO and new status as one of the Bel- 
mont’s foremost spoilers. 


BASEBALL 

Keeping Up with Jones 
Among New York’s baseball fans, 
who have had little solace since the de- 
cline of the Yankees began four years 
ago, a quiet hysteria was developing 
last week. Before their unbelieving 
eyes, the tanglefoot New York Mets 
were turning into a team of superlatives. 
As they beat San Diego 5 to 3, at 
week's end the Mets were riding an eight- 
game winning streak, longest in their 
eight-year history. Their 26th victory 
against only 23 losses raised their per- 
centage to .531, their highest ever.* 


The streak also propelled the Mets 
into second place in the National 
League's Eastern Division, the first 


time they have been so high in league 
standings. The one player who gets 
most of the credit for the Mets’ his- 
toric performance is Leftfielder—First 
Baseman Cleon Jones. 

Last week the still-unheralded Jones, 
with a percentage that hovered around 
the .345 mark, was bunched with three 
other players in a race for the batting 
leadership of the National League. In 
recognition of Jones’ fearsome repu- 
tation at the plate, opposing pitchers re- 
cently walked him three times (twice 
intentionally) in one game, an honor 
rarely afforded anemic Met batters. 

Out in Front. At 26, Jones is, by 
Mets’ standards, a grizzled veteran. For 
years, he has been yearning for a .300- 
plus batting average. His trouble in the 
past, he believes, stemmed from well- 
meaning managers who insisted that he 
pull the ball toward Shea Stadium’s 
beckoning leftfield fences. Cleon du- 


* Except for the start of this year and 1966, 
when 2-1 records gave the Mets a brief but 
heady percentage of .667. 
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CLEON & MET FANS 
Delirious dreams. 


tifully followed their advice until the 
middle of the 1968 season, when he de- 
cided in a fit of frustration to return to 
his natural swing. He has been hitting 
better than .300 ever since. “I'm a line- 
drive hitter,” he explains, “and I have 
to hit the ball where it’s pitched. When 
you swing for the fences, you get out 
in front of the pitch, and that’s what 
ruined me before.” 

In addition to being a walking con- 
tradiction in terms—a Met slugger 
—Jones has another proud distinction. 
He is one of the few players in major- 
league history to be a righthanded bat- 
ter and a lefthanded thrower. He came 
by his aberration honestly, while grow- 
ing up in Mobile, Ala., the town that 
also produced Satchel Paige, Hank Aar- 
on, Willie McCovey, Billy Williams and 
Met Teammate Tommie Agee. “We 
played stickball when we were kids,” 
he explains, “and there was this porch 
on the first-base side. If you hit the 
ball up there it was lost, and it wasn't 
easy to get another one. So naturally, 
when I came up to the plate lefthand- 
ed, they made me switch over. That's 
really how it happened.” 

To His Head. Although he has be- 
come a favorite of New York sports- 
writers and fans, who are showering 
him with years of pent-up adulation, 
Jones has remained modest and un- 
assuming. “I think he has handled all 
the attention like a real big leaguer,” 
says Mets Manager Gil Hodges. But 
there is one thing that goes to Jones’ 
head: the barrage of pitches from Na- 
tional League hurlers, who are employ- 
ing the traditional retaliatory weapon 
against a hot hitter. Cleon is not in- 
timidated. He sprawls in the dirt, dusts 
himself off, clutches his bat and plants 
his feet solidly again—while delirious 
Met fans dream their impossible dreams. 
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STUDENTS 


The Legislatures React 

Among the fruits of this year’s cam- 
pus disorders is a harvest of state laws 
that student activists might well ponder 
this summer, Reflecting majority dis- 
approval across the country, the laws 
will make campus protest far riskier 
next fall. Some disruptive tactics, in 
fact, are now legally defined as fel- 
onies, with penalties of up to five and 
even ten years in prison. 

In California, the state legislature is 
digging out from a blizzard of 100 
bills, many of them originally introduced 
for political mileage rather then pas- 
sage. A legislative committee 
has winnowed those bills to 
twelve proposed laws and 
resolutions, If enacted, as ex- 
pected, the measures will 
make it a misdemeanor to 
disturb the peace of any 
campus, command addition- 
al campus disciplinary ac- 
tion against convicted stu- 
dents, cancel their state 
financial aid for two years, 
and require all public cam- 
puses to develop specific 
codes of student behavior. 
New York's Governor Nel- 
son Rockefeller has vetoed 
three stringent bills as “pre- 
mature,” including one that 
would have taken away dis- 
rupters’ state scholarships. 
Even so, Rockefeller has 
signed three other bills that 
outlaw unauthorized _ fire- 
arms on campus, require 
new codes of campus be- 
havior, and create a state 
commission to study the 
causes of college unrest. 

According to a 50-state 
survey, conducted for Time by the Na- 
tional Education Association, most leg- 
islatures have ignored the reasons for 
student protest in favor of simply halt- 
ing it. At least eleven states have passed 
new laws aimed at curbing campus dis- 
ruptions, although not all the bills have 
yet been signed by the respective Gov- 
ernors. These states are Arkansas, Col- 
orado, Idaho, fowa, Minnesota, Nevada, 
Oklahoma, Tennessee, Texas, Wisconsin 
and South Carolina, where the bill pro- 
vides for the immediate expulsion of dis- 
rupters after a hearing. Oklahoma's law 
(now signed) specifies that persons con- 
victed of inciting riots can be impris- 
oned for ten years. 

Several states have passed laws aimed 
at Keeping non-student agitators off cam- 
pus. The legislatures of Colorado, Okla- 
homa, Maryland and Tennessee have 
approved bills that apply private tres- 
pass rules to public campuses, or oth- 
erwise control the presence of non-stu- 
dents. Tennessee’s law makes it a fel- 
ony for non-students to enter school 
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property “to incite, participate in, aid 
or assist a riot.” Possible penalty: five 
years in the state penitentiary. 

Rules for Riots. Tactics in other states 
range from mere admonition to mea- 
sures of sharp severity. Indiana’s leg- 
islature passed no new laws, but Gov- 
ernor Edgar D. Whitcomb officially re- 
minded trustees in the state university 
system that they may be replaced if 
they do not back up the Governor's “re- 
spectful demand” for absolute compli- 
ance with existing laws. 

West Virginia went to the other ex- 
treme by enacting what may be the 
most sweeping anti-riot law in the coun- 
try. The new law, which went into ef- 
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“JUDGING FROM THEIR MOOD, I'D SAY SOCIETY IS 
ABOUT READY TO PASS REPRESSIVE LAWS!" 


fect last week, empowers state troopers, 
sheriffs or mayors to invoke riot-con- 
trol procedures, bypassing the old re- 
quirement that a judge or justice of the 
peace must declare that a civil dis- 
turbance is a riot. Law officers can 
deem anyone a rioter who fails to obey 
a lawful order or provide requested as- 
sistance, The police are free to dep- 
utize onlookers, who will automatically 
be guiltless if any person present is sub- 
sequently killed or. wounded, provided 
no malice or premeditation is involved. 
The law allows officers to cordon off 
any area, prohibit the sale of guns or al- 
cohol, impose curfews, and enter pri- 
vate dwellings when in fresh pursuit of 
a rioter or when searching for firearms 
or explosives. Violation of any orders 
under the law can mean a fine of $500, 
six months in jail, or both. 

The backlash against student violence 
continues to gain strength, In North Car- 
olina, for example, the state legislature 
is now weighing five bills dealing with 
campus disorder, with penalties ranging 





from revocation of scholarships to six 
months in jail. Connecticut, Illinois, 
Michigan and Wisconsin all have leg- 
islation pending, and other states are 
still to be heard from. 


KUDOS 


Round 2 
BOSTON COLLEGE 
R. Buckminster Fuller, D.F.A., inventor. 
With Yankee ingenuity and the ro- 
mantic imagination of a Leonardo, 
this man of the century casts the au- 
guries of the human species. 


BROWN UNIVERSITY 
Edward Kennedy (“Duke”) Ellington, 
D.MUS., jazz musician, conductor 
and composer. 
Henry A. Kissinger, LL.D., special as- 
sistant to President Nixon. 
Thomas O. Paine, SC.D., head of the 
National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration. 


BUTLER UNIVERSITY 
John A. Volpe, LL.D., Secretary of 
Transportation. 


COLGATE UNIVERSITY 
Arthur J. Goldberg, D.C.L., former Am- 
bassador to the United Nations and 
Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
Henry Steele Commager, 
historian, 
U Thant, LL.D., Secretary-General of 
the United Nations. 
Roy Wilkins, LL.D., executive director 
of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People. 


EL.D., 


DUKE UNIVERSITY 
Angier Biddle Duke, LL.D., Ambassador 
to Denmark. 


ELMIRA COLLEGE 
General Lucius D. Clay, LL.D., soldier 
and statesman. For his unrelenting de- 
votion to God and country, and his 
great sense of humanity and com- 
passion toward his fellow man. 


FAIRFIELD UNIVERSITY 
James Earl Jones, L.H.D., actor (The 
Great White Hope). 
Gordon Parks, L.H.D., photographer. 


JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 
Kingman Brewster Jr., LL.D., president 
of Yale University. 


UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 
Whitney Young Jr.,* LL.D., executive di- 
rector of the National Urban League. 


KENYON COLLEGE 
Josef Albers, D.F.A., painter 
teacher. 


and 


LA SALLE COLLEGE 
The Rev. Eugene Carson Blake, LL.D., 
general secretary, World Council of 
Churches. Few men have sought with 


* Who as a Negro was denied admission to 
Kentucky's graduate school in 1941 because 
of his race. 
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Are you ashamed when he shows pictures | 
of your children? 


Those beautiful children. On The nice thing about the Two- removable window section keeps the 
display in that disaster area of a Fold is that it folds flat, like a kids in tow.) 
wallet. They really deserve better. book. Which means he doesn’t The Two-Fold looks so good, that 
And they'll get it, if you give have to run around with a lump when he shows pictures of the kids, 
him the Two-Fold by Lord Bux- in his pocket. Yet there’s plenty or even you with rollers, everybody 
ton. Its leather is so soft it won't of room for his credit cards and looks great. Including him. 
be long before it feels as comfort- even more for the kids. (Two side The Two-Fold, from $4.00. 
able as his old wallet. pockets take care of the cards: a Matching Key-Tainer,” from $3.00. 









| The Two-Fold by LORD BUXTON’ 

















The exclusive Amana Meat 

® Keeper keeps meats market- 
fresh up to twice as long as ordinary 
meat gy trays. This little “refrigerator 
™ within a refrig- 
V/A erator" has its own 

) separate cold con- 

trol—adjustable up 
to 10° colderthan the 
i 7 rest of the refrigerator. 

_ The meat container is 

cradled in a blanket of cold, but no 
cold air ever blows directly on 
the meat to dry it out. Even your 
butcher's display case doesn’t keep 
meat as perfectly. 


The brand new, exclusive 

« Amana Hi Humidity Com- 
partment has its own separate tem- 
perature /humidity control to keep 
vegetables cool and moist. The 
compartment is sealed off from the 
rest of the refrigerator, so super- 
cool air can flow around and under 
the porcelain-enamel vegetable 
drawer without drying out the con- 
tents, Now you can keep lettuce 
and leafy vegetables country-fresh 
up to 3 whole weeks! 


Both these highly specialized lit- 
tle refrigerators are in the big refrig- 
erators Amana makes—the Amana 
22 (22.4 cu. It. of storage space) 
and the 25 (25.3 cu. ft.)—both 
only 35 %" wide. But that’s only 
part of the story. Both of these 
spacious side-by-sides have all the 
exclusive features you've come to 
expect from Amana including the 
Amana Add-on Automatic Ice 
Maker, automatic door closers and 
the famous Amana 5-Year Total 
Appliance Warranty—the only one 
that covers parts and related labor 
for five years. Only Amana offers a 
warranty this strong 

See these great side-by-sides 
at your Amana dealer's today. 


Amana 


Backed by a century-old tradition 

of fine craftsmanship 

Amana Refrigeration, Inc., Amana, lowe 
Subsidiary of Roytheon Company 









Amana 5-Year Total Applience Warranty: 


Amans warrants for 5 years from date of orig- 
inal purchase in U.S., tree replacement or re- 
pair, including related labor, of parts found 
defective as to workmanship or material under 
normal use, and returned through Amana s 
desler-distributor organization, Owner is 
responsible for local cartege, repairmen's 
travel expense if required, replacement of 
gaskets, rubber or plastic parts and light bulbs. 
Any product subjected to accident, misuse, 
negligence, abuse, defacement of serial plate 
or alteration shall void the warranty. 
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such vigor to bring to fruition the 
one visible universal church of God. 


LINCOLN UNIVERSITY (Pa.) 

Earl Warren, LL.D., Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court. 

Jesse L. Jackson, D.D., director of Op- 
eration Breadbasket. 

Carl B. Stokes, D.C.L., Mayor of Cleve- 
land. You exemplify the strenuous 
role that must be played by qualified 
citizens of all races if the large pub- 
lic problems are to be solved. 


MANHATTANVILLE COLLEGE 
John V. Lindsay, L.H.D., Mayor of New 
York City. 


MARYMOUNT MANHATTAN COLLEGE 

Ethel Skakel Kennedy, L-H.D., widow 
of Senator Robert F. Kennedy. You 
have shown that love is not lessened 
but deepened by tragic loss. 

Coretta Scott King, L-H.D., widow of 
the Rev. Martin Luther King Jr. You 
have, as wife, as mother, as Chris- 
tian woman, walked the hard road 
of nonviolence in fighting for human 
freedom, 


UNIVERSITY OF MASSACHUSETTS 
Walter Cronkite, L.H.D., TV newsman. 


| Edward Moore Kennedy, LL.D., Sen- 


ator from Massachusetts. Across that 
chasm between youth and the 
Establishment—the generation gap 
—you are a mighty bridge. 
Archibald MacLeish, L.H.D., poet. 
David Riesman, LL.D., sociologist. 


UNIVERSITY OF NOTRE DAME 

Daniel P. Moynihan, LL.D., urbanologist 
and special assistant to President 
Nixon. 

Edmund S. Muskie, LL.D. Senator 
from Maine. For many of us today 
he stands in the Government as the 
very embodiment of human decency. 

George P. Shultz, LL.D., Secretary of 
Labor. 


OBERLIN COLLEGE 

Andrew F. Brimmer, LL.D., member 
of the board of governors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System. 

Clark Kerr, LL.D., former president of 
the University of California. He con- 
tinues to display those qualities that 
have marked him as an exemplar of 
the scholar in service to the public. 


RUTGERS UNIVERSITY 
Norman Mailer, D.LET., writer and 
would-be candidate for Mayor of New 
York City. You compete with his- 
tory as the subject of your writing 
and give us the courage of your imag- 
ination and pugnacity. 


TUFTS UNIVERSITY 
Kenneth B. Clark, L.H.D., psychologist. 
Lee A. DuBridge, SC.D., presidential sci- 
ence adviser. 
Howard Nemerov, D.LET., poet and 
novelist. 


XAVIER UNIVERSITY (Ohio) 
George S. McGovern, LL.D., Senator 
from South Dakota. 
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Meet the man who 
took the backwoods 
out of bourbon. 


Bourbon was born in the backwoods. 
And, like its background, 
it was honest but un- 
mannered. How to 
polish off the rough 
edges was a chal- 
lenge to I.W. Harper. 
One of his secrets was 
a special strain of yeast. 
=m Today, this yeast 
#1 is so greatly prized that it 
is stored in a vault. This 
















of the secrets that make | 
I.W. Harper 


¥ honest bourbon— 


WHARPER 


—_ 


but with manners. 





eing 
but with manners. 
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These fingers 
once trembled 
uncontrollably. 


The affliction, Parkinson's dis- 
2 palsy.” Its cause, 


ease or “shakir 
a bit of diseased tissue deep with 
in the brain— making the hands 
tremble uncontrollably 

For years, doctors tried many 





ways of destroying the trouble- 


some spot. Today, in carefully 
selected patients, operations for 


Parkinson's disease are per- 


formed safely and successfully 
with a new type of surgery based 


on cryogenics —the science of ex- 


treme cold—that was pioneered 
by Union Carbide 

Working with surgeons at Saint 
Barnabas Hospital, New York 
City, Union Carbide designed 
equipment by which the intense 


cold of liquid nitrogen, at 320 de- 


grees below zero F., is applied 


with pinpoint exactness to the dis- 


eased tissue. Instantly frozen and 
destroyed, the uncontrollable 
trembling ceases 

Medical science is finding 
more and more uses for intense 
cold—another example of how 
Union Carbide takes familiar 
things and puts them to new and 
beneficial uses 
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MEDICINE 





Pain: Search for Understanding and Relief 


bY fe sckae gat every man has expe- 
rienced pain and therefore knows 
just how it feels. But he cannot tell any- 
body else what it is really like. Pain can- 
not even be precisely defined. Lay and 
medical dictionaries alike offer essen- 
tially circular definitions of it as hurt, dis- 
tress or suffering—pain is pain. Half 
the medical textbooks say little about 
it, except for extreme and uncommon 
forms, and doctors learn correspondingly 
little about it in medical school. The 
great British physiologist Sir Charles 
Sherrington described pain as “the psy- 
chical adjunct of an imperative pro- 
tective reflex. More simply, pain is 
what the victim perceives in his mind 
after he has touched a hot stove—and re- 
flexively pulled back his hand to guard 
against further burn damage. 

Pattern of Responses. It is only since 
World War II that the investigation of 
pain has been pursued as energetically 
as the search for disease-causing mi- 
crobes. One of the difficulties that must 
be understood, says University of Wis- 
consin Psychologist Richard A. Stern- 
bach, is that pain is not a “thing,” and 
certainly not a single, simple thing, but 
an abstract concept used by observers 
to describe three different things: “1) A 
personal, private sensation of hurt; 2) a 
harmful stimulus, which signals current 
or impending tissue damage; and 3) a 
pattern of responses, which operates to 
protect the organism from harm.” Stern- 
bach concedes that his use of “hurt” in 
the first part of his redefinition is cir- 
cular, but insists that the important con- 
sideration is the total. 

How a pain researcher views this pat- 
tern depends mainly on his specialty, 
Sternbach told a pain symposium last 
month at the City of Hope Medical Cen- 
ter in Duarte, Calif. Each investigator, 
he said, is “locked in” to thinking of 
pain in his own terms. Thus the psy- 
chologist views it as a basic, elementary 
sensation like sight or hearing. To the 
psychiatrist, it is an affect or emotion, 
like depression or anxiety; to the an- 
alyst, the product of an internal psy- 
chic conflict; to the neurologist or neu- 
rosurgeon, a pattern of neurophysio- 
logical activity. The biologist emphasizes 
its survival value. The existential phi- 
losopher, Frederik J. J. Buytendijk, re- 
gards pain as a potentially character- 
building phenomenon that unites an in- 
dividual with the rest of humanity in 
its existential suffering. 

Specialists in these related sciences 
have begun to seek a common lan- 
guage to describe the many varieties of 
pain, to chart its pathways from the 
burned finger or the stubbed toe to the 
brain, to assess its total impact, and to 
find better ways of relieving it. Mind doc- 
tors and body doctors are at last rec- 
ognizing that in their evolving concern 
with pain they are really talking about 
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the same thing in different terms. In- 
creasingly, they realize that even the 
most obviously real and physical pain, 
as from a burn or a fracture, is proc- 
essed in the mind. By the application 
of psychotherapeutic techniques, notably 
hypnosis, they are teaching patients to 
control their reactions to such pain. 

Thick and Thin. First, researchers must 
answer a basic question: how is pain 
felt? As long ago as 1826, Johannes 
Peter Miller promulgated the “law of 
specific nerve energies.” He suggested 
that stimulation of specific pain recep- 
tors in the skin, like those for heat or 
pressure, sends impulses along specific 
nerve fibers to equally specific parts of 
the spinal cord and brain. This concept 
has since been called the “direct tele- 
phone-line system.” The latest research 
shows that the system is by no means 
so simple as direct dialing. It is full of 
crossovers and redundancies, creating 
the effects of multiple conference calls 
and party lines. 

Even the slightest, sharpest pinprick 
or the pulling of a single hair activates 
not one nerve fiber but many. Any one 
fiber, it appears, may be sensitive to 
more than one kind of painful stim- 
ulus. The fibers are not all alike but 
fall into two main classes, some that 
are microscopically thin and others that 
are relatively thick. The fine-fiber cir- 
cuits can actuate the heavy-fiber cir- 
cuits, which may reinforce or prolong 
the sensation of pain. So charting the 
pathways of pain—from the surface pin- 
prick through the relays of the nervous 
system to parts of the brain where it is 
perceived and interpreted, perhaps with 
emotional overtones—is more complex 
than wiring a computer. 

As neurophysiologists now see it, 
when a man gets a shot of penicillin in 
the buttock, the stab sends an impulse 


PATH OF PAI 


along the nerve fibers to the fourth lum- 
bar vertebra (see diagram), Then the im- 
pulse travels upward and soon crosses 
over to the opposite side of the spinal 
cord for its journey toward the brain. 
Along the way it triggers an automatic 
reflex that causes the man to flinch and 
tighten his gluteal muscle. After the im- 
pulse reaches the thalamus, a major 
(and evolutionally ancient) junction box 
at the base of the brain, where it is per- 
ceived as pain, it proceeds to the cor- 
tex. Only in this, the newest and most 
advanced part of the brain, is the en- 
tire painful sensation fully processed 
and interpreted. 

How it is interpreted depends as much 
on the pained as on the pain. For in 
most everyday situations, the emotional 
component is more significant than the 
underlying sensation. A man getting a 
penicillin shot knows that “it’s for his 
own good” and accepts the little stab 
without protest. A four-year-old who 
cannot grasp this concept will probably 
scream. The adult will almost certainly 
make some vocal protest if he is taken 
unawares, and he may do so at the 
first touch of the dentist’s drill if he 
has been expecting it to hurt. Both sur- 
prise and fearful anticipation are el- 
ements in reactions to pain. 

It's All Real. Some people who evince 
little or no vocal or visible reaction 
when they are obviously hurt say they 
have a high threshold for pain. Many 
more, who do not try to suppress their 
feelings, admit to having a low thresh- 


















old. There is no physiological evidence 
of any differences in the pain sensors 
and therefore in the basic pain sen- 
sations in these two groups. Whatever 
differences there are apparently exist en- 
tirely in the emotional reactions. These 
also vary with cultural attitudes. The sto- 
icism of the American Indian and the 
Chinese is proverbial, although ethnic 
variations in sensitivity have not been 
proved, Descendants of “old American” 
families make a greater effort to sup- 
press their reactions to pain than other 
cultural groups, such as Italians, among 
whom an outcry is socially acceptable. 
For yet others, the “wailing wall” psy- 
chology provides a rationale: the vocal 
protest is supposed to ease the pain, 
Many a man will groan aloud to alle- 
viate cramping pains in his belly, though 
he may remain silent under other kinds 
of pain. 

The one personality trait, regardless 
of culture, that most consistently ac- 
companies exaggerated sensitivity to 
pain, says Sternbach, is neurotic anx- 
iety. This is not the anxiety associated 
with a specific situation, such as an im- 
pending operation, but the persistent, 
seemingly baseless anxiety that often 
has its roots in the unconscious. From 
many observations, Sternbach  con- 
cludes: “The quiet, brooding, anxious 
and resentful individual is the one who 
is most likely to have symptoms of 
pain and is least able to tolerate them.” 
By contrast, victims of the more crip- 
pling emotional illnesses, the psychoses, 
are far less likely to complain of pain 

If pain exists without letup, says Neu- 
rosurgeon Benjamin L. Crue of the City 
of Hope, the chances are 10 to | that 
it is neurotic or at least psychogenic. “Or- 
ganic pain doesn’t work that way,” says 
Crue. “It comes and goes, with a few ex- 
ceptions such as some cases of cancer. 
Nearly all the rest of the pain that pa- 
tients call ‘constant’ or ‘unremitting’ is 
psychological.” This is not to say that 
such pain is not “real.” Most medical au- 
thorities now agree with Sternbach, who 
says: “Excluding the malingerer, who 
by definition is a deliberate faker, all 
pain is real.” It does no good for a doc- 
tor to say “It’s all in your mind.” The im- 
portant thing for the pain-relieving phy- 
sician to do is to determine the source 
of the pain, whether in mind or body, 
or even in the amputee’s “phantom 
limb,” and then select the most ef- 
fective treatment. 

Stay the Knife. Technically, the total 
suppression of pain comes only with an- 
esthesia, which cannot be prolonged. 
The lighter state of analgesia, or relief 
of pain without loss of consciousness, 
is far more difficult to achieve. For can- 
cer patients with intractable pain of in- 
disputably physical origin, neurosur- 
geons have devised a number of rad- 
ical operations. One of the commonest, 
for pain anywhere below the neck, is cor- 
dotomy—literally, cutting the spinal 
cord—a remedy that is less drastic than 
it sounds. In the standard operation, 
the cord is exposed and a small cut is 
made in the nerve bundles controlling 
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the pain-afflicted area. The so-called cut 
may actually be a tiny electrical burn. 
Crue and his colleagues have just re- 
ported a refinement, in which small elec- 
trodes are implanted through the skin 
and left in place, so that the treatment 
can be repeated if pain recurs. Other neu- 
rosurgical procedures involve cutting the 
roots of nerves at the spine to relieve can- 
cer pain in the lower end of the back- 
bone, and cutting or chemically killing 
the trigeminal nerve in the face to halt 
the agonizing stabs of tic douloureux, 
the most agonizing form of neuralgia. 
Many neurosurgeons would stay the 
knife if they could, and are joining 
with pharmacologists to develop better 
ways of relieving pain with drugs. As 
many as 65% of tic douloureux vic- 
tims can be treated effectively, says Crue, 


COWIN STEIN 





PSYCHOLOGIST STERNBACH 
Benefits through a side door. 


with drugs originally designed to con- 
trol epileptic seizures. For the relief of 
severe pain of virtually every kind, mor- 
phine and its synthetic analogues re- 
main the most potent drugs known,* 
but all are highly addicting and need 
to be taken in stepped-up doses to main- 
tain a constant level of analgesia. Sup- 
posedly nonaddicting substitutes are ex- 
ultantly reported almost every year by 
research chemists, and are found just 
as regularly to be addicting in pro- 
portion to their effectiveness. Aspirin re- 
mains the most widely useful and, for 
most patients, the safest of analgesics, de- 
spite its limited potency. 

The newest and most significant ad- 
vances in relief and control of pain 
have come through the side door, from 
psychiatry. Three in number, they in- 
volve the use of psychotropic drugs, 
the application of standard psychother- 


* With the exception of heroin, which no 
U.S. physician may legally possess or pre- 
scribe, although it is still used in Britain and 
some other countries. 


apeutic techniques, and hypnosis. First 
of the drugs to find favor was chlor- 
promazine (Thorazine), used to reduce 
the severe anxiety of patients with ad- 
vanced cancer. Serendipitously, it was 
found that when their anxiety was less- 
ened, so was their perception of pain 

-though not necessarily the underlying 
sensation. Many a patient said: “Doctor, 
I still feel the pain, but it doesn’t both- 
er me so much.” 

As psychologists and psychiatrists 
probed further into the emotional com- 
ponents of pain, they realized that if anx- 
1ety is dominant for some patients, de- 
pression is for others. So doctors have 
now begun prescribing such mood-el- 
evating drugs as imipramine (Tofranil), 
amitryptiline (Elavil) and a related com- 
pound, Triavil. Patients being treated 
with these drugs are able to function nor- 
mally in everyday activities, and are al- 
lowed to drive cars. As with the tran- 
quilizers, it is mainly the perception of 
pain that is altered, although some grate- 
ful patients report that their pain has ac- 
tually been eliminated. Standard psy- 
chotherapy, both on a one-to-one doc- 
tor-patient basis and in groups, has also 
proved highly effective in relieving pa- 
tients’ perception of pain and their re- 
actions to it. Presumably it does so by 
allaying their anxiety or lifting them 
out of depression. 

Filter the Hurt. The newest and most 
striking psychiatric approach to the re- 
lief of pain is through hypnosis. In re- 
cent years, medical hypnotism has gained 
acceptance, and a leading exponent is 
Manhattan’s Dr. Herbert Spiegel. What 
he teaches his patients, says Spiegel, is 
the art of handling pain so that it can- 
not tyrannize over them: “The patient 
learns to superimpose a feeling of numb- 
ness over the pain area, and to filter 
the hurt out of it. He does this through 
a focused awareness, like being absorbed 
in a task.” In the days before medical 
hypnotism, a man might have focused 
his awareness away from his broken 
leg by biting his finger or his lip. Now, 
says Spiegel, about 80% of people can 
be hypnotized; only 20% may go into 
a deep trance, but for the others the light- 
er trance state is sufficient to reduce 
the perception of pain. 

With hypnosis, many victims of in- 
curable cancer can have their morphine 
dosage reduced by two-thirds, if not 
eliminated. Clearly, in these cases and 
in other disabling, recurrent pains such 
as migraine, the signals received and 
transmitted by the nerve fibers are not al- 
tered. What is changed is the mental per- 
ception and processing of pain. 

It is upon these mental aspects of 
pain that medical researchers must con- 
centrate, since there is no prospect that 
its sensory bases can be modified. Along 
with the pioneering in psychotherapy 
there goes an intensified search for more 
potent and safer analgesic drugs. For it 
is now clear that even such renowned 
pain killers as morphine exert their be- 
neficent effects largely by allaying anx- 
iety and thus altering the overall re- 
action to pain. 
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Now you dont have to 
wash your dishes before 
you wash your dishes. 


General Electric has built into its 1969 dishwashers a soft 
food disposer that grinds up and washes away practically 
any leftovers except bones. 

Now you can take your dishes from the table to the 
& dishwasher to the cupboard. 

No more rinsing at the sink or scraping dirty dishes 
for you. 

No more scrubbing pots and pans separately either. 
The new GE dishwasher has Selecta: tvel upper racks that 
move up or down individually so dirty pots, pans, even 







large platters fit in. 

Then shower power goes to work. The new GE dishwasher has four jet 
streams. When they catch dirt in a quiet crossfire, they don't let up need every 
last speck is wiped out. 

GE gives youa Mini-Wash’ cycle for small loads and also its Rinse-and-Hold 
cycle. Now you don’t have to wash dishes in drips 
and drabs or let them sit in the sink with egg on 
their face getting harder and harder to scrape off. 
You keep them out of sight—moist and ade 
for cleaning. You have a clean kitchen. 

New GE dishwashers come in front 
load portables, top load portables and 
convertible models. Undercounter and 
undersink. Prices start as low as $119.95* 
Shaded color slightly higher. 

Isn't that a small price to pay to keep 
you away from the sink and out of 
scrapes? 










GENERAL 
ELECTRIC 


You'll seldom need service on a GE dishwasher, but it’s nice to know we're nearby 
*Price optional with dealer, Subject to Far Trade where applicable 
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THE LAW 





THE SUPREME COURT 


Firm Against Evasion 

Though sometimes divided on other 
issues, the Supreme Court has been near- 
ly united in its determination to root 
out racial injustice in the U.S. Last 
week the court reacted firmly against ef- 
forts to evade either its own pronounce- 
ments or laws against discrimination. 
In the three most important racial cases 
of the current session, the court: 
> Unanimously required the Montgom- 
ery County, Ala., board of education to 
assign teachers and other staff members 
to each of its schools this year in a 
ratio of at least one black to every five 
whites. In so ruling, the court support- 
ed a quota system for the first time 
—and may well have opened a Pan- 


CHARLES ELLIS 





PETITIONERS KYLES & DANIEL 
Proof in the paddle boats. 


dora’s box of litigation involving race 
quotas in such areas as industrial pro- 
motions, school admissions and housing 
rentals. The quota, which was originally 
ordered by District Judge Frank John- 
son, had been pronounced too inflexible 
a standard by a federal appeals court 
But Justice Hugo Black, expressing the 
opinion of the Supreme Court, declared 
that it was necessary to “expedite, by 
means of specific commands, the day 
when a completely unified, unitary, non- 
discriminatory school system becomes 
a reality instead of a hope.”’ 

> Ruled 7 to | that a literacy test re- 
quired for voting in Gaston County, 
N.C., discriminated against blacks be- 
cause the county had denied them equal 
educational opportunities. The literacy 
test, which made ability to read and 
write segments of the Constitution a 
qualification for voting, was declared a 
violation of the Civil Rights Act of 
1965. Even if the county today offers 
a better education to young Negroes, 
the court decided, this “does nothing 
for their parents. ‘Impartial’ admin- 
istration of the literacy test today would 
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serve only to- perpetuate inequities.” 
> Declared that the Lake Nixon Club, 
a whites-only, 232-acre amusement park 
near Little Rock, Ark., had illegally ex- 
cluded Negroes. By a 7-to-1 vote, the 
court ruled in favor of two Little Rock 
Negroes—Rosalyn Kyles and Doris 
Daniel—who had been denied mem- 
bership at Lake Nixon. The “club,” de- 
cided the court, was really a “public 
accommodation” involved in interstate 
commerce and was forbidden by the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964 to discriminate 
against the women. Ina lone dissent, Jus- 
tice Black argued that Lake Nixon was 
in an isolated spot unlikely to attract 
any out-of-state travelers. But the ma- 
jority pointed out that the owners ad- 
vertised in periodicals that were avail- 
able at tourist centers. Even though 
Lake Nixon provided no_ spectator 
sports, the court declared, it was a place 
of public entertainment. Besides, it had 
leased 15 paddle boats from an Okla- 
homa firm, its jukebox was made in an- 
other state, and the ingredients of three 
out of four items served at the snack 
bar come from outside Arkansas. 


Curbing Courts-Martial 


While out on the town for a few 
beers in 1956, an Army sergeant named 
James O'Callahan broke into the hotel 
room of a teen-age girl on Waikiki 
Beach. There was a scuffle, the girl 
screamed, O'Callahan fled. He was lat- 
er arrested by Hawaiian civilian police, 
turned over to the military for prose- 
cution and charged with housebreaking, 
assault and attempted rape. At a court- 
martial, O'Callahan was convicted and 
given ten years at hard labor—a pen- 
alty harsher than he could have ex- 
pected from many a civilian court. 

As it threw out that conviction last 
week,* the U.S. Supreme Court in- 
dicated that the military's jurisdiction 
over such civilian crimes would hence- 
forth be severely limited. In peacetime, 
ruled a 5-to-3 majority, unless the al- 
leged crime is “service-connected,”’ an 
accused serviceman in the US. may 
not be deprived of his constitutional 
rights to a grand jury proceeding and a 
trial by a jury of his peers. In O'Cal- 
lahan’s case, Justice William Douglas 
wrote for the majority, “there was no 
connection—not even the remotest one 
—between his military duties and the 
crimes in question.”” Normally, the mil- 
itary prosecutes only about 15% of all 
cases against servicemen charged with 
serious civil offenses. The rest are han- 
died in civilian courts, But Douglas sug- 
gested that it was high time for the 
military to divorce itself entirely from 
purely civilian problems. 


* Paroled in 1960, O'Callahan was imprisoned 
again after his conviction on a rape charge in 
Massachusetts. Released once more in 1966, 
he was returned to Federal prison for vio- 
lating his original parole. Under last week's rul- 
ing, he will be freed before completing the 
last few months of his military sentence. 


Precarious Dr. Jekyll. Douglas argued 
that U.S. military courts consistently dis- 
pense an inferior brand of justice. At 
courts-martial, he pointed out, enlisted 
men are tried by a panel that is usually 
composed of officers, who reach their 
verdict by a two-thirds vote, instead of 
by a jury of their peers whose verdict 
must nearly always be unanimous. The 
Uniform Code of Military Justice, Doug- 
las noted, continues to be primarily an in- 
strument of discipline and not justice. 
He indicted the system as “marked by 
the age-old manifest destiny of retrib- 
utive justice” and as “singularly inept 
in dealing with the nice subtleties of con- 
stitutional law.” 

In a dissenting opinion, Justices Pot- 
ter Stewart, Byron White and John Mar- 
shall Harlan complained that the de- 
cision furnishes few guidelines for se- 
lecting the type of crime that would be 
considered “‘service-connected.” The rul- 
ing, they argued, puts the law into a “de- 
moralizing state of uncertainty.” The 
three Justices contended that the mil- 
itary has the right to purge criminals 
whose attitudes might corrupt others in 
the ranks. “The soldier who acts the 
part of Mr. Hyde while on leave,” they 
said, “is at best a precarious Dr. Jekyll 
when back on duty.” 

The language of the majority opin- 
ion leaves open the possibility that a Su- 
preme Court composed of members with 
different views may some day dilute 
the impact of the O'Callahan decision 
by defining broadly the kinds of of- 
fenses that are in some way service-con- 
nected. Nevertheless, the opinion es- 
tablishes a strong precedent for wider 
federal court review of military tribu- 
nals in the future. That sentiment was 
best summarized by one sentence in 
last week’s decision: “History teaches 
that expansion of military discipline be- 
yond its proper domain carries with it 
a threat to liberty.” 


DAMAGE SUITS 
The Skin Trade 


In a rare award last week, a Pa- 
risian judge returned not only damages 
but the damaged property—a valuable 
piece of the plaintiff's anatomy—to a 
French girl named Claudine Perot, Dur- 
ing filming of the movie Secret Paris 
in 1964, Claudine, who was then only 
17, allowed a tattoo artist to decorate 
her buttock with a full-color rendering 
of the Eiffel Tower. Under the con- 
tract, the tattoo belonged to the mov- 
iemaker—Ulysee Productions—which 
probably wanted it for publicity pur- 
poses. Accordingly, Claudine had it re- 
moved by surgery and gave it to 
Ulysee. This year, older and a little 
wiser, Claudine brought suit against 
the company. Ruling that the studio 
had. taken advantage of a minor, the 
judge ordered Ulysee Productions to 
return the skin, to cut the scene from 
the movie, and to pay for plastic sur- 
gery to repair Claudine’s scar. He 
also awarded her $6,000 that should 
help soothe her wounded pride. 
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Near Lakeland, Flor- 
ida, lies a 200-square- 
mile area you won't 
find in a tourist 
guide. Twenty-five 
million years ago it 
was ocean bottom. 
Today it’s a massive 
deposit of phosphate 
ore, the sediment of 
prehistoric marine life. Preserved in the 
ore are countless bones of sharks, 
whales and later four-legged mammals. 





Whale vertebra 
estimated to be 25 
million years old 





Clark-built Michigan tractor 
scrapers load, haul and 
dump in 31-cubic-yard bites 
Eight Michigans will move 
22.5 million cubic yards on 
a four-year earthmoving 
contract 





This is the 
richest graveyard in the world. 


Natives call it Bone Valley, and this 
chalky graveyard contains enough 
phosphates to sustain mining for 1,000 
years. Florida’s production (one-third 
of world output) goes to enrich crops as 
a plant food and fertilizer additive. 


Dikes seven stories high 

Now a different kind of “monster” 
roams the valley. Clark-built Michigan 
tractor scrapers are moving earth to 
build huge dikes. These will surround 
settling ponds for a residue of clay— 
part of the phosphate refining process. 











Over the next four years, eight Michi- 
gan scrapers will move 22.5 million 
cubic yards of clay. 

Eventually the area will be reclaimed 
for residential and recreational use, 
citrus groves and farms 

Michigan scrapers were selected to 
keep the work on schedule. From the 
same company that builds lift trucks, 
truck trailers, axles and transmissions, 
commercial food refrigeration and 
earthmoving equipment. Clark Equip- 
ment Company, Buchanan, Mich. 49107. 
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How to fly the entire 
American League 
in one plane. 





General Electric jet engines are powering the DC-10. 


A plane that will carry over 300 people. 


Your favorite ballplayer may not be in this picture. Because it's hardly likely that the entire 
American League would ever be together in one place. No more likely 
than they'd be together in one plane. 
But right now McDonnell Douglas is building a plane big enough to fly 300 people. As many 
people as there are ballplayers in the American League. With room to spare. 

The plane is the DC-10. It's designed to cross a state as economically and profitably as it can 
a country. And American Airlines and United Air Lines will put it into service in the 1970's. 
A breakthrough in jet-engine technology at General Electric... high 
bypass turbofan engines...made it possible. 

These engines are among the most powerful of their kind in the world. But they're 
also exceptionally quiet and economical. 

General Electric's DC-10 engines have years of experience behind them. Experience from 
work on engines for the SST and most of America’s military and business jets. On turbine 
engines for Navy ships like the John F. Kennedy. Nuclear cells 
for submarines. Fuel cells for satellites. Electric motors for high-speed trains. 

And batteries to power all kinds of small appliances. 

General Electric experience...it's helping to power progress. 


Progress is our most important product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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the property of the respective Clubs 
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This is how the government finishes off old money. 
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We do it with The New Money. 


In Washington, D.C., there isa little government 
office with a big furnace and a beautiful name. 

The Destruction Committee. 

When money gets old, the Committee punches 
it with holes and makes sure it’s all burned to a crisp 
and no funny stuff. 

We have a more convenient way to finish off old 
money. 

The New Money. The American Express Card. 

The New Money has all the advantages of cash 
—and credit cards—and none 
of the drawbacks. 

With the old money, there’s 
always the fear of running out. 

With The New Money, you 
don’t run out. It’s always there 
to pay for airlines, restaurants, 
hotels, motels, rent-a-cars, gas 
and specialty shops. 


THE NEW MONEY 


With many free credit cards, there’s an automatic 
finance charge of 1% % if you don’t pay in 25 days. 
That can add up to 18% a year. It’s called a revolv- 
ing charge card. 

With The New Money, there’s no revolving 
charge. There’s a modest annual fee. But it’s not a 
revolving charge card. You only pay for what you 
bought. Period. 

With the old money, there’s always the fear of 
losing it. With The New Money, you're protected. 
All losses are covered the sec- 
ond you notify us. Even if 
there is some delay, you're 
covered for all your losses overt 
$100. A free service. 

The New Money for travel 
and entertainment. 






Green as cash and a lot 
more convenient. 







Until your new green American Express 

R Geet have Teather: Manes antes enaeniie 

rs . tion can Express, B ,N.Y.,N.Y. 10008 
PRIMCEICAM PERC 21% Consrishe of American Express Company 
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American Orchestras: 


yg a group, the symphony orchestras 
of the U.S. are unsurpassed in qual- 
ity by those of any other nation in the 
world. Yet today they are in trouble 
—loud, unavoidable, cymbal-crashing 
financial trouble. In Buffalo and Roch- 
ester, the two Philharmonics are so 
pressed for funds that they are talking 
merger; so are the Cincinnati and In- 
dianapolis orchestras. The Detroit Sym- 
phony, which has just emerged from a 
34-day musicians’ strike, is in such eco- 
nomic straits that it may have to dis- 
band. “Between 1971 and 1973,” pre- 
dicts Manhattan Fund Raiser Carl Shav- 
er, an expert in orchestral finances, 
“we stand a very good chance of losing 
at least one-third, if not half of our 
major symphony orchestras.” 

The facts are summed up in a new 
study prepared for the nation’s top five 
orchestras—New York, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Cleveland and Chicago—by the 
management-consultant firm of McKin- 
sey & Co. Because rocketing costs 
notably, sharply increased sal- 
ary scales—have not been met by a 
similar gain in income, the orchestras’ 
combined annual operating deficit rose 
from $2.9 million in 1964 to $5.7 mil- 
lion in 1968. The loss will soar to 
$8,000,000 by the 1971-72 season un- 
less drastic steps are taken. 

Into Bankruptcy. So large are the def- 
icits that orchestras have been forced 
to dip into endowments to survive. In 
the past five years, the Chicago Sym- 
phony has had to dip into its endow- 
ment so regularly that it has shrunk 
from $6,200,000 to $1,000,000. In 
Cleveland, the orchestra is about to tap 
its endowment fund for $600,000 to 
help meet a 1968-69 deficit of $1,100,- 


—most 


000, If the same thing happens next 
year, says Orchestra President Alfred 
M. Rankin, the endowment fund will 


be wiped out, and the orchestra built 
by George Szell over the past 23 years 
into one of the world’s finest may have 
to disband or go into bankruptcy. 

The New York Philharmonic, Boston 
Symphony and Philadelphia Orchestra 
are not that badly off, but they are suf- 
ficiently worried to have joined a newly 
created committee of managers and or- 
chestra presidents, A major concern is 
the symphonies’ lucrative recording 
agreements, which may be endangered 
by the contract signed in April with 
the American Federation of Musicians. 
The new rules, affecting length of ses- 
sions and overtime pay, will make re- 
cording in the U.S. at least 20% more 
expensive, and thus may force record 
companies to sign up more orchestras 
abroad, where labor costs are lower. 

There are a few encouraging excep- 
tions to the battle against poverty—no- 
tably in Pittsburgh, Minneapolis, Salt 
Lake City and Atlanta—but the crisis sit- 
uation is nationwide. Six years ago, the 
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The Sound of Trouble 


Detroit Symphony had an earned an- 
nual income of $550,000, which left it 
only $400,000 to raise to meet a $950,- 
000 budget. This past season, the or- 
chestra’s earned income rose to $900,000 
—but its budget soared to $2,200,000. 
The Los Angeles Philharmonic’s deficit 
of $500,000 in 1966 has increased to 
$1,100,000 for 1969 

One reason for the crisis is that mon- 
ey for the arts is tighter than it has 
been in years. Because of more press- 
ing social needs, the Federal Govern- 
ment, as well as many state governments, 


MINNEAPOLIS TRIBUNE 








trons who support them—and by and 


large, the patrons like Beethoven, 
Brahms and Tchaikovsky. This does not 
mean that the orchestras would auto- 
matically attract larger audiences with 
avant-garde programs. The real problem 
is attracting the young today so that 
there will be an audience tomorrow 
Boston Symphony Music Director Er- 
ich Leinsdorf insists that “the real cri- 
sis is musical, and it can only be solved 
musically. For over two decades there 
has been an increasing interest in ba- 
roque music. The orchestras have done 
nothing about it. There is a growing in- 
terest in avant-garde music. Nothing is 
being done.” No one objects to pre- 
serving the masterpieces of the past, as 
a museum keeps Rembrandts. But some 
musical experts feel that there may be 


MINNESOTA ORCHESTRA REHEARSING AT HIGH SCHOOL 
What is missing is the jingle of coins. 


has cut back its spending on culture. 
Much of the money that formerly came 
from the big corporations is now going 
into the ghettos. As for private donors, 
explains the Los Angeles Philharmonic’s 
Zubin Mehta, the same reliable phi- 
lanthropists also give to museums, hos- 
pitals and universities, and they have 
just about reached the limit of giving. 
Foundation money, like the $80.2 mil- 
lion that Ford gave to 61 orchestras in 
1966, must be matched by orchestra- 
raised funds; many of the symphonies 
have not yet found the donations to qual- 
ify for such grants. “Every year our ex- 
penses go up,” says Mehta, “but the 
donations remain the same.” 

Some critics of American orchestral 
life contend that the real trouble is 
that the symphony has been for too 
long a plaything of the wealthy. Even 
though symphony-going is not domi- 
nated by the rich to the extent that it 
was 40 years ago, it is still a formal ex- 
perience that most turned-on youth re- 
gard as static, outmoded and irrelevant. 
As the conservative, 19th century-ori- 
ented programming of most orchestras 
proves, the institutions are trapped into 
patterns of pleasing the wealthy pa- 


more orchestral museums than are need- 
ed. English Conductor Colin Davis, 41, 
a strong possibility to head either the 
New York Philharmonic or the Boston 
Symphony some day, is one of them 
“You devalue your masterpieces if you 
play them every week,” he says. “If it 
is something you have too much of, 


like sex and breakfast, then it doesn’t 
mean anything any more.” 
Civic pride is strong, and few or- 


chestras really want to quit. Because of 
union-backed demands, the big five al- 
ready are operating 52 weeks out of 
the year. At first glance, it might seem 
that a longer season would automatically 
mean more income. But since every con- 
cert by every orchestra is a deficit af- 
fair, more concerts mean a larger def- 
icit. Los Angeles has expanded its an- 
nual schedule from 37 weeks to 46 in 
the past three years, and the musicians 
are pushing hard for 52. “Sure, the 
schedule is murderous,” says A.F.M. 
President Herman Kenin. “But the goal 
is not 52 weeks but 52 checks. The mu- 
sician has to pay the mortgage on his 
house, educate his children and feed 
his wife all year, not just 40 weeks.” 
Orchestra managers do not begrudge 
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Seagram’s Crown Royal is the 
finest Canadian whisky in the world. 


If it weren’t, it wouldn't cost you 
what it does. 


About nine dollars! 

That’s a lot to put out for a fifth of whisky. 

But Seagram has put a lot into Crown Royal. 
Smoothness you find hard to believe. And good 
taste that will spoil you for anything else. 

In a way what you’re paying for is inspiration. 
And that doesn’t grow on trees. 


Seagram's Crown Royal. The legendary Canadian. In the purple sack. About $9 a fifth. 


Blended Canadian Whisky. 80 Proof. Seagram Distillers Co., N.Y.C 
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the musicians their salaries. Says Pres- 
ident Talcott Banks of the Boston Sym- 
phony, which now has a guaranteed 
minimum wage of $14,000 for 52 weeks 
of work a year: “The raise in salary lev- 
els we are now paying was long over- 
due.” Instead, the concern of orchestra 
officials is about how to use their play- 
ers throughout the 52-week working 
year. Fund Raiser Shaver likens the 
plight of the orchestra to that of “a man- 
ufacturer who had a market for 1,000,- 
000 bolts, and as a result of the union 
contract was forced to turn out 2,000,- 
000 bolts.” 

No Semantic Gimmick. Conductors 
Mehta and Leinsdorf believe that the dis- 
advantages of high labor costs and long 
seasons can in the long run be turned 
into assets. Mehta thinks that the even- 
tual answer will be an orchestra in 
every major American city that will 
serve several musical purposes. “The 
only way seasons can be enlarged in- 
definitely is by giving symphony and 
opera,” says Mehta, “then breaking up 
the orchestra—making chamber-music 
groups, moving around the countryside, 
going out to the people.” Leinsdorf goes 
Mehta one better. “The solution is not 
to make the orchestra smaller but to 
make it larger, 120 in all, instead of 
100 or 106. It would have three di- 
visions within it: a baroque ensemble 
of 26 players or so, a modern en- 
semble of eight to 20, and the regular 
19th century orchestra, which usually 
has about 75 musicians.” 

For many U.S. orchestras, one po- 


| tential pattern for the future is the suc- 


cess formula of the former Minneapolis 
Symphony. In 1966, at the time of its 
$2,000,000 Ford grant, a study was 
made of anticipated income and costs 
for the next five years. The directors de- 
cided that by 1971 the symphony need- 
ed to raise a minimum of $10 million, 
if it was to have a chance of coming 
out on top. But how? First, the orga- 
nization’s name was changed to the Min- 
nesota Orchestra. More than just a se- 
mantic gimmick, that symbolized the 
orchestra's intention to become regional 
rather than a municipal enterprise. As 
a result, it could now zero in on large, un- 
tapped financial sources in Saint Paul 
and other Minnesota communities. Un- 
der Polish Conductor Stanislaw Skro- 
waczewski, who had been programming 
an imaginative spectrum of Western mu- 
sic, the orchestra began presenting 
school concerts all over the state, low- 
ering student-ticket prices at Northrop 
Auditorium in Minneapolis to $1. When 
it became apparent that new audiences 
were being reached, donations from pre- 
viously untapped sources began to pour 
in. As of last week, the Minnesota Or- 
chestra had nearly reached its $10 mil- 
lion goal. 

The lesson to be learned from the 
Minneapolis experience is that each or- 
chestra must devise ways to serve its 
community better. As Shaver warns: 
“You cannot raise endowments by try- 
ing to finance the status quo.” 
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its going to 
be there. 


National features GM cars. They're fresh, because 
we generally trade ‘em every 6 months. But a car 
isn’t any good to you if it isn’t where you want it 
when you want it. That’s why we hired Max, the 
million dollar computer 



















WHAT DG THOSE 
GUYS THINK THEY'RE 
RENTING...BANANAS? 


Max knows where every one of our cars is. Every 
minute, Call us anytume, from anywhere, at this 
toll-free number—800-328-4567. Ask us for a car, 
and we'll ask Max what's available. Thanks to 
him, we know instantly. The best our big name 
competitors can do is guess. That’s why only 
National can guarantee reservations 

Of course, we still toss in the free S&H Green 
Stamps at all our 1800 locations. Our trusting 
nature permits us to accept any recognized 

credit card. Add all that to our GM cars and our 
plot to make the customer No. |, and we think 
you'll like renting from us 
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TRENDS 
Beyond Nightmare 


Beauty has never been the exclusive 
subject of artists, or even their aim. As 
poets and painters have discovered over 
the centuries, hell is far more dramatic 
than heaven. Most painters look with 
an equal eye on both, as the fancy 
moves them. But some few, and among 
them some of the great, have had an ob- 
session for the ugly, and seemed intent 
on making it uglier. Like T. S. Eliot's 
Webster, they always saw the skull be- 
neath the loveliest skin. In a time when 
many artists have become so detached 
that they try to banish the figure al- 
together, and sculptors can order their 
works from the nearest hardware store, 
a growing number of gifted artists are 
deeply and emotionally committed to ex- 
pressing their distaste for the world, em- 
bodying their rage and resentment in 
powerful if often ugly images. 

Many of these new “horror” artists 
have been well received in gallery ex- 
hibitions during the past year or so. Man- 
hattan’s Whitney Museum is planning 
to put together an exhibition of the 
work of a number of them in the au- 
tumn, although Associate Curator Rob- 
ert Doty does not regard the show as a 
trend setter. “There’s been a continuous 
stream of this kind of expressionistic 
art from the Romanesque period on- 
ward,” says he. “Look at Goya, Look 
at Bosch.” For that matter, look at Chi- 
cago’s Ivan Albright, California's Ed- 
ward Kienholz, or New York’s Lucas 
Samaras. 

Fantasy Window. One outstanding 
member of the “new grotesques” is Greg- 
ory Gillespie, 32, a native of New Jer- 
sey who now lives in Rome and shows 
at Manhattan’s Forum Gallery. Gilles- 
pie, who first went to Italy on a Ful- 
bright in 1963, paints with tempera 
and oil on wood panels, as did Bellini 
and Giorgione, and loves Renaissance 
perspective. He limns tiny images of 
skinned-looking women or bloated, lech- 
erous men as zestfully as Bosch him- 
self, and sets them against the wall of 
a squalid Roman slum. Surrealistically 
oozing globules and pustules contrast 
with saints’ pictures and comic-book il- 
lustrations. The result is an emphatically 
modern version of everyday hell, but it 
is more than merely nightmare for its 
own sake. The squalor usually serves 
to set off the loveliness of some ver- 
dant Tuscan mountain landscape, dis- 
tantly viewed. Of Exterior Wall with 
Landscape, he observes, “One might say 
that the window is the fantasy and the 
wall is reality. Every idyllic vision is 
out of the window and far away.” 

Nancy Grossman, 29, a petite (5 ft., 
95 Ibs.) bundle of compressed fiber, is an- 
other leading member of the new hor- 
ror school. Her specialty: wooden heads, 
tightly leather-wrapped. She came to 
this image when she returned to New 
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York City after the family tried farm- 
ing in upstate New York. “I noticed 
how fragile people are. I saw how the 
human animal has to limit himself to 
live in our society—how he has to tie 
up any feelings he has that might upset 
the applecart.” 

She went to Brooklyn’s Pratt In- 
stitute, won a Guggenheim for travel 
abroad, enjoyed a healthy success this 
season at Manhattan's Cordier & Ek- 
strom Gallery. She considers her heads, 
among other things, a kind of social com- 
mentary. “Look at the censored faces 
in the street,” she says. “You can al- 
most see people saying, ‘I’m not going 
to be caught feeling.’ My figures feel 
right because they're all tied down. They 
may look frightening at first—after I 
had done a few, I ran out of my stu- 
dio. Then I began to see how defense- 
less they were.” 

Underwater Prophet. Brooklyn-born 
Paul Thek, 35, was an early member 
of the Grand Guignol club. He showed 
exquisitely molded wax sculptures of 
raw gobbets of flesh ‘n 1964 and 1965. 
In 1967 he expanded his repertory to dis- 
play a full-sized cast of himself at Man- 
hattan’s Stable Gallery dressed -as a 
dead hippie and laid out full length in- 
side a pink ziggurat-shaped tomb. The 
cadaver was a huge success; it toured 
to London and the Kassel Documenta. 
For his show at the Stable this spring, 
he chose a far subtler and less sen- 
sational idea: a latex cast showing him- 
self as an underwater swimmer with 
shoals of delicate small fish clinging to 
his sides, It was suspended from a tree 
in the backyard, seeming somehow both 
pathetic and portentous, like a drowning 
prophet. Says Thek: “I didn't make it 
to be beautiful or ugly, or bad or good. 
I just do it because I like it. It doesn’t 
matter how the public reacts.” 

Miriam Beerman, 46, lives in Brook- 
lyn, where her husband teaches high 
school. She paints such pretty topics as 
shrieking faces, jackals and concentra- 
tion-camp victims because, as she says 
forthrightly, “I've always been furious 
at the world.” Born in Providence, Mrs. 
Beerman studied under Yasuo Kuni- 
yoshi at Manhattan's Art Students 
League before taking off to France to im- 
merse herself in Goya, the German ex- 
pressionists, and (as her painting style 
shows) Britain’s Francis Bacon. She is 
fascinated by the “natural world,” and 
has done a series of paintings on fish, 
bats, owls. At the moment, she is pre- 
occupied with lizards, which, she says, 
“look like man in certain stages. The 
drippings you'll find in my paintings 
are characteristic of the mire men and 
animals find themselves in.” She quotes 
Flannery O’Connor to the effect that 
“what people consider grotesque is real- 
ly reality, and what they think is real- 
ity is grotesque.” Adds Mrs. Beerman: 
“I’m in full agreement. I really feel 
that I’m depicting reality. People ask 
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Gregory Gillespie: 
“Exterior Wall with Landscape” 


Nancy Grossman: 











Paul Thek: “Fishman” 


Miriam Beerman: “Little Lizard” 





Erich Braver: ‘Looking Back’ 





me if I have bad dreams. No. These 
paintings that I do are my bad dreams.” 

Extra Ear. Of all the grotesque art- 
ists at work today, perhaps the ones 
with the soundest and most logical rea- 
sons for being angry at the world are Vi- 
enna’s five “Fantastic Realists”: Rudolf 
Hausner, Erich Brauer, Ernst Fuchs, 
Wolfgang Hutter, Anton Lehmden. All 
underwent the real enough traumas of 
World War II. By what may or may 
not be coincidence, their admirably pre- 
cise diableries are also gentler, more con- 
ventional, more philosophical, more 
ethereal than their American counter- 
parts’. Though all are firmly established 
in their native Vienna, none had made 
much of a splash elsewhere until Lon- 
don’s Marlborough Gallery mounted a 
show for Erich Brauer this spring 

A sometime poet who plays a mean 
folk guitar in his spare time, Brauer, 
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ERICH BRAUER & WIFE 
Beneath the loveliest skin, a skull. 


40, considers his paintings essentially lit 
erary. As often as not, they depict bi- 
zarre updatings of Biblical themes: Jacob 
in the khaki of a kibbutznik, Noah's 
ark floating through the air like a UFO 

Looking Back, Brauer explains, deals 
“again with the problem of digesting the 
past. The red shape is a gas chamber, but 
in order to live with it, I paint it beau 
tiful. The green man looks back at it in 
directly, through a mirror. The little 
monsters are like the people who seemed 
to me monsters when | walked the streets 
of Vienna as a boy during the war.” On 
the other hand, the green man has holes 
in his shoes simply because “it makes the 
feet more interesting.” The folds of his 
trousers swirl into an extra ear. “Why not 
have an extra ear in one’s trousers, to 
hear better and different things?” 
Brauer’s point is that any man may feel 
green from time to time. When he does, 
an extra ear would be a help—but prob 
ably not enough. 
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JACK DANIELS MILLER checks the grain as it comes 
to the Hollow, just to make sure he’s buying the best. 


a 


a Our miller meets each grain truck 
and inspects it by sticking a grain 
thief deep into the load. If there’s any 
damp grain, he’s sure to hit it. Then 
he checks sample kernels for quality. 
But he seldom has cause to turn 


back a load. The folks we buy from 
CHARCOAL 
MELLOWED 


0 


know how particular he is, and 


so they bring only their best. 


After a sip of Jack Daniel’s, we DROP 
believe, you'll be glad we have 6 
BY DROP 





such good friends. 


TENNESSEE WHISKEY + 90 PROOF BY CHOICE ©1969, Jack Daniel Distillery, Lem Motlow, Prop., Inc 
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SCIENCE 





SPACE 
Is the Earth Safe 


From Lunar Contamination? 

Fortunately, the possibility that liv- 
ing organisms exist on the moon is re- 
mote, But if they do exist, and in turn 
infect the astronauts, the Apollo 11 
flight may indeed be an historic event. 


With that ironic understatement, a 
doctor at the Manned Spacecraft Cen- 
ter in Houston last week summarized 
an increasing concern among some sci- 
entists that returning astronauts may 
contaminate the earth with strange and 
perhaps dangerous bugs. His statement 
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EXOBIOLOGIST SAGAN 
A haunting percent of uncertainty. 


added fuel to a controversy that broke 
into the open last month when it was re- 
vealed that NASA had relaxed its elab- 
orate quarantine plans for the Apollo 
11 crew (TIME, May 16). 

Most scientists agree that there is lit- 
tle chance of any life existing on the 
moon. But they differ widely on the pos- 
sible consequences to earth if there are 
lunar organisms and any of them hitch 
a ride with the returning astronauts. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Chemist Edward An- 
ders and several of his colleagues are 
so unconcerned about the danger of con- 
tamination that they have volunteered 
to expose themselves “in every medically 
reasonable way” to any rocks that the 
Apollo 11 mission manages to bring 
back from the moon. They would be will- 
ing, they say, to swallow small samples 
to prove their point 

Escaped Fragments. The apparent 
boldness displayed by Anders and oth- 
ers stems from their strong doubts that 
lunar life exists and their conviction 
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that quantities of lunar debris have been 
falling on the earth’s surface for bil- 
lions of years. Thus, they reason, even 
if there are lunar organisms, terrestrial 
life has long been exposed to them with- 
out any catastrophic results. According 
to their theory, meteors often strike the 
moon with enough momentum to knock 
lunar fragments loose at escape veloc- 
ities. Most such fragments captured by 
the earth’s gravitational pull would be in- 
cinerated as they plunge through the at- 
mosphere. But those in a certain size 
range, the scientists say, would drift 
down and arrive on earth relatively un- 
scathed, safely delivering any organisms 
they might contain. 

Others are more concerned. Although 
he agrees that organisms might survive 
a moon fragment’s entry into the earth's 
atmosphere, Cornell Exobiologist Carl 
Sagan is less confident that they could 
live through the heat generated by a me- 
teor impact on the moon. For that rea- 
son he has doubts that lunar organisms 
have ever reached the earth and that ter- 
restrial life has already proved its im- 
munity. Sagan, like most other scientists, 
believes that the odds are high against 
life existing on the moon. But he cau- 
tions that there is “an exceedingly small 
risk of possibly great harm” in not main- 
taining strict quarantine procedures for 
the returning Apollo 11 astronauts. 
“Maybe it’s sure to 99% that Apollo 
11 will not bring back lunar organisms,” 
he says, “but even that one percent of un- 
certainty is too large to be complacent 
about.” 

Inadequate Quarantine. University 
of Rochester Biochemist Wolf Vishniac 
is not particularly concerned about the 
Apollo 11 mission, which will bring 
back only surface samples. But Vishniac 
is convinced that more elaborate quar- 
antine precautions should be taken there- 
after, On later missions, he points out, 
astronauts will dig for samples from 
below the surface, where radiation and 
temperature variations are less severe 
and the prospects of life more likely. 

Whatever the prospects for lunar life, 
Cornell Microbiologist Martin Alexan- 
der feels that NASA's present Apollo 
quarantine plans are on shaky scientific 
grounds and hopelessly inadequate. In 
discussing the plans with those in the 
Apollo program, he says, he has heard 
such statements as, “Of course, it’s a 
sham, but what else could we do?” 
and, “The public needs to be comforted, 
and the quarantine serves that function.” 
Shocked by this seeming indifference 
to what could be a real threat, Alex- 
ander calls on NASA to reveal its quar- 
antine plans fully and “to solicit frank 
opinions and criticism” from the sci- 
entific community. 

In response to criticism from the Com- 
mittee on Back Contamination, a group 
of scientists representing a variety of fed- 
eral agencies, NASA has improved the 





complex quarantine procedures in Hous- 
ton’s $15.8 million Lunar Receiving Lab- 
oratory (TIME, Dec. 29, 1967), where 
the returned astronauts and their lunar 
samples will spend most of their three- 
week isolation period. The space agen- 
cy has also taken makeshift measures 
to plug a major gap in the quarantine de- 
fenses: the post-splashdown exposure 
of the Apollo cabin atmosphere and 
the astronauts themselves in the earth’s 
environment. 

Antiseptic Solution. To minimize 
contamination of the command module 
interior, the two astronauts who walk 
on the lunar surface will leave their 
boots and gloves behind on the moon. 
Before they emerge from the spacecraft 
in the Pacific, the crew will have vac- 
uumed the interior, collecting the swept- 





BIOLOGICAL ISOLATION GARMENT 
A flight that could be all too historic. 


up material in canisters containing a 
chemical absorbent. Instead of climbing 
through the command module's open 
hatch and into a raft before donning 
their biological isolation garments, the 
astronauts will remain inside the space- 
craft until a frogman opens the hatch, 
tosses the garments inside, and then clos- 
es it again. They will change into their 
bug-containing outfits and step into a 
raft filled with disinfectant. Then the 
frogman will spray more disinfectant 
on the astronauts and around the space- 
craft hatch. 

Despite these elaborate decontami- 
nation procedures, however, organisms 
might well survive in the bodies of the as- 
tronauts and in the spacecraft atmo- 
sphere. Thus, when the craft is vented 
upon splashdown and when the hatch 
is Opened twice—no matter how brief- 
ly—dangerous organisms could es- 
cape into the air and the ocean, perhaps 
to thrive and pose a threat to life. on 
earth, 
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Behind every “I do” 
lurks a“Can 1?” 





With your new 
responsibilities fresh in your mind, take 
a look at the future. For instance, what 
if something happened to you. Would 
your wife be okay financially? 


That's why you could use a 
Family Security Check-Up. 


It's Metropolitan’s way, and we think the 
best way, to keep you on top of the big 
events in your life. 

You tell a Metropolitan agent what 


you've gotten out of life financially so far. 


And what you hope to get later. He'll feed 
the facts into our computer. And present 


you with a choice of tailor-made insur- 


ance plans. Then he'll help you pick the 
one that fits the best. 

You see, we like to think we help with 
the big things so you can have more time 
to consider the small. 


So when you give your bride a ring, 


give your Metropolitan man one too. He 
can do more than wish you a happy life. 


oH Metropolitan Life 
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TIME’s job, in a world that 


gets more complex all the time, 
is to sort out the essential from 
the transitory, to get to the 
bottom of conflicting claims, 
to pierce through the propa- 
ganda and the puffery, to try 
to get the facts right and to 
make the conclusions sound, 
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from TIME Publisher’s Letter 


ISSUANCE CHARGE 
STILL ONLY 75¢ PER $100 


WHY PAY MORE? 





REPERTORY 
Tapestry of Violence 


Games are the wars of boys, and 
wars are the games of men. This is the 
central motif of an arrestingly unor- 
thodox production of Henry V, which 
opened the American Shakespeare Fes- 
tival Theater season last week at Strat- 
ford, Conn. 
| Director Michael Kahn puts the sig- 
| nature of his determined intent on the 
| play from the outset. An improvisatory 
| prologue serves as a metaphor for the 

work. In sweatshirts, football jerseys 

and dungarees, members of the cast drib- 
ble a basketball, wrestle, somersault and 
shadowbox. Someone pumps back and 
forth on a child’s swing. The seat of 
that swing will later serve as Harry of 

Monmouth’s throne. The rising intensity 

of sticks beaten rapidly together, a rhyth- 

mic tapestry of violence, suggests a 

neighborhood gang rumble. One knows 

in one’s slightly chilled bones that this 

war is not going to be fought on the dap- 

pled green fields of Eton but on the 

harsh black asphalt of a city playground. 

Whenever Shakespeare is presented 

| in unaccustomed form, the question aris- 
es as to whether geriatric pills of re- 

storative gimmickry have been admin- 

istered, or whether the timely has re- 

trieved the timeless. Kahn does not dis- 

trust the text. He simply looks into it 

with the sardonic eyes of a Brecht. The 

result is a play about war, heroism and 

| patriotism colored in the mock-ironic 
| hues of a generation that cannot be- 
| lieve in war, heroism and patriotism. In 
| that light, valor may appear as cruelty 
and national honor as parochial vanity 

At its best, this approach is explicit 





| MARTHA Swort 





THE THEATER 





and visual. A bishop’s red robes billow 
out on crinoline hoops, a cartoon of glut- 
tony, indicating that the church would 
feed on men’s lives to fatten its au- 
thority. The foot soldier who delivers 
the tenderly piteous speech that includes 
“T am afeard there are few die well 
that die in a battle” is a Negro, sug- 
gesting that the king rules by exploitive 
oppression. When the list of the French 
dead is read, each dead man rises with 
a blood-splotched white mask to stand 
at the footlights in a solid phalanx fac- 
ing the audience 

In a strenuously imaginative produc- 
tion some experiments must fail. Di- 
rector Kahn has the leaders of France 
actually speak French while a man and 
a woman translate into microphones 
and loudspeakers simultaneously, in 
U.N. fashion. The effect is clever but dis- 
tracting. On the other hand, a sense of 
the seeming invulnerability of the 
French forces is aptly conveyed by hav- 
ing them outfitted like hockey goalies. 
Initially, this creates the illusion of in- 
vincible force, but later it is revealed 
as the symbol of futile totalitarianism. 

The ultimate strength of Henry V 
has to rest with the man who plays the 
king. It is not an enviable task, for the 
role will always be haunted with the 
ghost of Olivier and the undying mem- 
ory of that shivering heraldic cry, “God 
for Harry! England and Saint George!” 
Len Cariou lacks that hortatory magic 
of voice and presence. He is manly, 
straightforward and appealing, someone 
whom troops would always follow into 
the next town but scarcely into that caul- 
dron of death and glory which is what 
Shakespeare meant by immortalizing 
Agincourt on St. Crispin’s day. 





FRENCH SOLDIERS IN “HENRY V” 
On cruel playing fields of asphalt. 
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The scotch for the father 
who scrimped and saved all his life 
so you wouldn't have to. 

































Exploring the Corporate Cosmos. 
Without a guide it’s a hazardous journey. 


Ten years ago the sky was the limit. 

Today there's no limit to the sky. 

In this age of acquisitions, new technology, 
computers and think-tanks, the complexities 
of business are astronomical. 

And the danger of going it alone may be 
too great. 

That’s why Irving Trust set up its 
Corporate Financial Counseling Department. 
It helps solve wide-ranging business 
problems. 

Like debt capacity, merger pricing, cost of 
capital, dividend policy and new financing. 

Irving's experts act as testing ground and 
launching pad for your long-range planning. 

And help you navigate a successful course 
through the Corporate Cosmos. 





One Wall Street, N.Y. 
© A Charter New York Bank, Member F.D.LC. 
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FOOD 


Trompe |’Oeil Restaurant 

Simply arriving at a Larry Ellman res- 
taurant can be a challenge to belief. A 
diner bound for Manhattan's Orangerie, 
for instance, can be picked up and de- 
livered at the restaurant by a customer- 
service Citroén painted all over with 
orange blossoms. In the foyer he passes 
a concierge ready to order theater tick- 
ets or call home to see if the wife and 
children are O.K. Seated on a black 
vinyl banquette beneath the leaves of a 
plastic orange tree, he swills down a tri- 
ple martini poured from a Boodles bot- 
tle and served in a pitcher. By then he 
may or may not be equal to the doubt- 
ful delight of a tough country paté 
made with pistachio nuts 

One day, when somebody writes an 
encyclopaedia of restaurants, the name 
Ellman may be close to Escoffier—and 
not just alphabetically. Auguste Escoffier 
left the world crepes suzette and peach 
Melba, but in his own way Larry EIl- 
man is equally inventive. He has given 
the world the trompe l'oeil restaurant 
His idea is to sell atmosphere and let at 
mosphere sell food 

Stagecoach Rides. Ellman's flair for 
this sort of thing, based on a canny as- 
sessment of the average diner, has made 
him one of the most successful res 
taurateurs in the U.S. Starting with a 
$2,000 investment in ten Coke machines 
in 1949, Ellman built up a thriving vend- 
ing-machine and cafeteria business that 
he sold for $50,000 in 1958. He then 
sank the proceeds into a modest Man- 
hattan steak house. He redecorated it 
in dude-ranch western, renamed it the 
Cattleman, promoted it fiercely with 
various gimmicks, including free stage 


HARP PLAYER AT CHARLES 
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coach rides for the kiddies. The weekly 
gross quintupled, from $12,000 to $60,- 
000, within a year and a half. 

Two years ago, Ellman decided to ex- 
pand. For $250,000 he bought control 
of Longchamps, a New York restaurant 
chain. He incorporated the Cattleman 
into the chain, and began buying other 
restaurants, concentrating on décor. His 
catering empire now includes 115 res 
faurants In seven states, and will gross 
an estimated $75 million this year. 

Sailor Suits. Among his latest ac 
quisitions are two Manhattan landmarks 

Luchow’s, where the schnitzel has 
been unadorned for decades, and Charles 
in Greenwich Village, where the menu 
used to be sensible and the décor gen- 
teel. Now Charles has burst into a kind 
of bordello Byzantine, where a female 
harpist plucks away and the lighting is 
too dim to see the food (not that one 
would want to). So far, mercifully, Ell 
man has left Luchow’s alone 

But at the Steer Palace, near the 
new Madison Square Garden, diners 
perch on the observation platforms of 
fake railway cars. At La Boufferie, wait- 
ers dressed in French sailor suits prance 
amongst the tables while, over the loud- 
speakers, Tiny Tim sings Tip Toe 
Through the Tulips 

Ellman frankly concedes that his res- 
taurants are not for gourmets—“We ap- 
peal to graduates of Howard Johnson's,” 
he says—and that the appeal is frank- 
ly directed at the customers’ venality 
At Charles, there is free champagne; 
at the Steer Palace, a weekend “fam- 
ily plan” luncheon at which parents 
with children get the first child’s meal 
free (even if it is a $6 sirloin steak), 
the second’s for $1 and all others’ for 
half price. Dinner, dancing and “all 
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Putting the sizzle before the steak. 





the drinks you can drink” for $9.95 
is the bill of fare at the Riverboat in 
the Empire State Building; the Down- 
beat on Lexington Avenue offers a sim- 
ilar package for $1 less, with jazz 
instead of dancing 

The most blatant appeal to the free 
loader in Everyman occurs at Cava 
nagh’s on West 23rd Street, where drink 
ing is done on the honor system; wait- 
ers bring full whisky bottles and setups 
to the tables, and customers are ex- 
pected to tot up their own bar bills. “If 
you tell us you only had one double bour 
bon we'll believe you,” reads an ad for 
Cavanagh’s, and Ellman says: “We want 
the customer to feel that he's putting 
one over On us, that he’s got the edge.” 

Of course, he rarely has. At La Bouf 
ferie, for example, the carafe of “Cétes- 
du-Rh6ne 1965” advertised on the menu 
at $1.95 turns out to be cheap Spanish 
wine. Sull, attracted by a $1,000,000-a- 
year advertising campaign, customers 
are flocking to Ellman's restaurants in 
startling numbers. Orangerie serves 
about 5,200 meals a week, and an off- 
shoot of Ellman’s original Cattleman, 
the Cattleman West, which opened last 
February, is already serving 1,250 peo- 
ple a day. Those figures are immensely 
satisfying to Proprietor Ellman, a one- 
time student of accounting from Brook 
lyn whose big ambition in school was 
to become, in his words, “a tycoon.” 
By putting the sizzle ahead of the steak, 
he is well on his way 


MEMORIALS 


Partying Is Such Sweet Sorrow 
Most self-made millionaires memo 
rialize themselves by endowing schools 
and libraries, or giving to museums 
But not Dallas’ gruff, shrewd Real Es- 
tate Tycoon O. L. Nelms. For more 
than a decade, Nelms has placed ad- 





DINERS AT ORANGERIE 
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Ae STREAM HER 


Latest U.S. Government 
figures show 
two packs of Carlton 
have less “tar” than one pack 
of any leading brand. 


But, you'd never know it 
from the taste. 
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FAMON KENNEDY 





NELMS & SECRETARY 
The last guest. 


vertisements in the personal columns 
of local papers saying, “Thank you, Dal- 
las, for helping O. L. Nelms make an- 
other million.” Now he has an even 
bigger and better idea: he 1s creating a 
$5,000,000 fund to provide huge pub 
lic cocktail parties with free food and 
drink for anyone who wants to attend 
By spending only the income Nelms 
can give several super swingers a year 
from now tll the end of time. “This 


| would be a real nice way to be re- 


membered,” he says 

Other forms of self-commemoration 
do not appeal to Nelms. “I don’t be- 
lieve in education,” he explained when 
college presidents tried to convince him 
that schools were nobler than booze. “I 
only went through the fourth grade my 
self—and I consider that the last year 
was wasted.” When an opera group 
sought a subsidy, he said, “If you folks 
would just put on hillbilly shows, you 
could be self-supporting.” 

Nelms is already choosing a planning 
board to see to it that “none of these par- 
ties end after just a few token drinks. I 
want them to run as long as there’s a 
crowd there to have fun.” To house 
the parties, he recently purchased an of 
fice building near downtown Dallas and 
enough nearby land to provide an ad 
equate parking lot 

There had to be a hitch, and there 
is. Although the parties will not start 
till after Nelms’ death, Nelms wants to 
enjoy them too. So, for every party, he 
has arranged with a local funeral home 
to have his remains wheeled out in a 
big silver casket. They will stay at the 
party until the last guest has gone 

O. L. Nelms is now a vigorous 61, 
and is in excellent health. “But when 
he starts talking about those parties,” 
says an aide, “he gets the strangest 
gleam in his eyes. It’s like he can’t wait 


| to die and get on with the fun.” 
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Only 18 inches high! Quiet motor 
and fan reduce sound; upward air dis- 
charge protects home and shrubbery. 


York whole-house air conditioning 
comforts you and doesn’t make a 
big noise about it. 








Now you can enjoy whole-house 
comfort conditioning—quietly, 
smoothly. York has found a quiet 
way to air condition your home — 
with an advanced system that 
assures full cooling power in a 
modern, compact package. Mov- 
ing parts are isolated. The power- 
ful motor and fan run smoothly, 
quietly. All this in a beautiful unit | 
that’s only 18 inches high! 

So, if you’ve been putting off 
air conditioning your home, mail 
the coupon today. There’s no ob- 
ligation —and you'll find out how 
easy it is to enjoy York’s high- 
performance system, with a con- | 
venient monthly payment plan 
for homeowners. No down pay- 
ment; up to five years to pay! 


FREE AIR CONDITIONING INFORMATION 
YORK INFORMATION CENTER, 
P.O. Box 801, Princeton, New Jersey 08540 





Check one 
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and arrange for a free air con- 
ditioning estimate. 
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BEHAVIOR 





THE BODY 
Man’s Silent Signals 


Your face, my Thane, is as a book 
where men may read strange matters. 


—Macbeth 


Even in absolute silence, animals are 
able to communicate with each other 
by an almost infinite variety of ges- 
tures and motions. In lower forms of 
life, such nonvocal expressions are of- 
ten vital to the survival of the species, 
Man, of course, has the gift of speech. 
Yet he too is able to signal his moods 
and thoughts with a nonverbal vocab- 
ulary of gestures and expressions. These 
signals constitute a powerful silent lan- 
guage that is often as effective and di- 
rect as speech itself. The unspoken lex- 
icon is becoming a subject of increas- 
ing interest to specialists in the new 
science of ethology (the biology of be- 
havior); it is also providing new views 
into man's hidden emotional world. 

Minimal Place. Among the explorers 
of this uncharted corner of human in 
teraction is a team of ethologists at 
work under Dr. Michael Chance in Bir- 
mingham, England. In a recent issue of 
the British journal New Scientist, two 
of them, Christopher Brannigan and Dr 
David Humphries, report that the team 
has isolated and catalogued no fewer 
than 135 distinct gestures and expres- 
sions of face, head and body, This human 
semaphore system, they explain, is not 
only capable of expressing an extraor- 
dinary range of emotions but also op- 
erates at a lower—and sometimes dif- 
ferent—level of consciousness than or- 
dinary speech. 








“SIMPLE” 





“BROAD” 
A new view into a hidden world, 


Examples of such nonverbal language 
are most easily observed in children 
under the age of six. Far less inhibited 
or restrained than adults, the nursery- 
school toddler operates largely by means 
of expression and gesture; talk occupies 
only a minimal place in his limited cul- 
ture. If, for example, a four-year-old 
thinks his favorite toy is about to be 
snatched away by another child, he prob- 
ably will tense his lips and scowl, thrust 
out his chin and then raise his hand, as 
if to strike the offender with an open 
palm. In the ethological jargon of the 
Birmingham investigators, the child is 
in a “defensive beating posture.” The 
more forward he holds his hand, how- 
ever, the more likely he is to deliver 
the blow. Recognizing this change to 


an “offensive beating posture,” the oth- 





CHILD IN “DEFENSIVE BEATING POSTURE” 
Victory without a blow. 


er child may well decide to retreat, 
even though not a threatening word 
has been exchanged. 

Subtle traces of this vivid posturing 
are still evident years later in adulthood, 
Like the angered child, grownups often 
turn an open palm toward those who 
happen to pose a verbal threat, although 
the gesture may be quite inconspicuous 
and unconscious. Women, for example, 
tend to make a rapid hand-to-neck move- 
ment when they are agitated, disguising 
it as a hair-grooming gesture. Men also 
exhibit similar signs of stress. Embar- 
rassed by such a driving miscue as ac- 
cidentally cutting off another motorist, 
they will frequently make a seemingly ir- 
relevant sweep of their hair. Actually, 
the gesture represents a very real surge 
of inner tension or conflict. “If you 
find yourself doing this,” Brannigan and 
Humphries explain, “examine your mo- 
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‘RAISE’ 
Inner bemusement to outer pleasure. 


tivation honestly—you will be feeling 
very defensive.” 

Under ethological examination, even 
ordinary smiles take On new wrinkles. 
One of the most common is what the Bir- 
mingham scientists call the “simple 
smile,” a mere upward and outward 
movement at the corners of the mouth. 
It indicates inner bemusement; no oth- 
er person is involved. The “upper smile” 
is a slightly more gregarious gesture in 
which the upper teeth are exposed. It 
is usually displayed in social situations, 
such as when friends greet one an- 
other. Perhaps the most engaging of all 
is the “broad smile.” The mouth is com- 
pletely open; both upper and lower teeth 
are visible. It is typically seen in re- 
laxed adults and children at play. 

Yet, without other facial movements, 
particularly around the eyes, smiles 
would not really mean what they seem 
to. For appropriate warmth, the upper 
smile is usually enhanced by slight 
changes around the outer corners of 
the eyes. Even the broad smile is not al- 
ways an entirely convincing expression 
of surprise or pleasure unless it is ac- 
companied by an elevation of the ecye- 
brows, or what the researchers call a 
“raise.” Other emotional expressions also 
depend on a delicate use of the eye 
area. In a sad frown, the eyebrows will 
ordinarily be drawn down at the outer 
ends, By contrast, they will be depressed 
on the inside in an angry frown. 

Analytical Tool. The most immediate 
practical application of ethological re- 
search is in the area of mental health. 
When ordinary verbal communication 
is partially impaired or breaks down en- 
tirely, as in the case of autistic children 
and schizophrenic adults, knowledge of 
man’s nonverbal language can be an ex- 
tremely useful analytical tool. By read- 
ing such unconscious gestures as move- 
ments of the fingers and hand, the Bir- 
mingham scientists point out, the psy- 
chiatrist is in a position to discover 
important new clues to the patient's 
inner turmoil. Even when the patient 
seems to be able to communicate ver- 
bally, a doctor may get more valuable in- 
formation on the progress of the ther- 
apy from the silent signals than from 
the spoken words. 
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What's our full name? It’s the Goodyear 


Custom Wide Tread Polyglas tire 


It can give you up to double the mileage 


of our best selling regular ply tires 
The Polyglas tire has a combination of a 
polyester cord body and a fiberglass cord 


belt. Together, they hold the wide tread firm, 
So 1t squirms less, wears longer 

Others may try to sell you something 
they say is a Polyglas tire 

Don’t listen. Look at the tire. If it doesn’t 
say Goodyear, it can’t be Polyglas 


GOODSYEAR 
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“In ten years, in Grand Rapids alone, 
Gulf+Western has grown from a 
$500 thousand plant down on Ann Street 
to a $40 million complex of seven plants” 


“Tf Gulf-+ Western had packed up and moved out of 
Grand Rapids, it would have been similar to what 
happened years ago when part of the furniture industry 
here kind of caved in. 

“They’ve done a whale of a job here. In ten years, in 
Grand Rapids alone, Gulf+ Western has grown from a 
$500 thousand plant down on Ann Street to a $40 million 
complex of seven plants. 

“Take the company they started with. Now that was an 
old rundown setup, making parts for two cars that don’t 
even exist today. In 1958, before G+ W acquired it, the 
company was doing about $4 million a year in sales with 
200 employees. In 1970, just that one part of G+W should 
do close to $22 million in sales with 750 employees. 

“Another of Gulf-++Western’s operations here was doing 
under $500 thousand in sales just a few years ago. By 1970, 
sales should be up to about $12 million with a new plant 
that will increase capacity almost tenfold. 

“Altogether, G+ W’s payroll in Grand Rapids today is 
in the area of $18 million. 

“And Gulf+ Western gave John DeVries, their operating 
head here, his big chance. He’s gone from a toolmaker to a 
group Vice president, heading up a $300 million operation. 
We appreciate an Horatio Alger story like that. 

“Especially if the hero is, like John, Grand Rapids born 
and bred” 
cuieae umes! ws. CGUif Western 


Past Chairman, Chamber of Commerce The 21st Century Company 











Let the warm,wise 
Phoenix bird take 


= s 

Its wing. 
Phoenix announces a 

free financial service 

for people of moderate 

means. With the 

selection of securities, 


savings and insurance 
that’s just right for you. 


A team of specialists will map out 
an objective analysis of your financial 
needs and goals. The program is geared 
to men with $8,000 to $25,000 incomes. It's 


flexible and factual with risks and possible rewards 


clearly stated. No charge. No obligation 


Write for full information to The Phoenix Equity 


Planning Corporation, One American Row, 
Hartford, Conn. 06115 


The Phoenix Companies 





The Ranger (48 sq. in.), AC or battery-powered 
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Available where we are licensed 


Fail-safe 
portable TV. 


The main cause of TV fail- 
ure is heat produced by tubes. 
Magnavox replaced tubes with 
solid-state components. So 
when you own a Magnavox 
you can be sure of lasting re- 
liability. 

Plus superior performance 
—sharper pictures and excep- 
tional stability, even from dis- 
tant stations. 

Magnavox portable TV is 
sold direct through selected 
dealers (see the Yellow Pages). 
Prices start at $79.90. 


MILESTONES 


Married. Juliet Prowse, 32, lithe, long- 
limbed South African dancer; and Cho- 
reographer-Dancer Eddie James, 26; he 
for the second time; in Beverly Hills. 





Divorced. Russell B. Long, 50, US. 
Senator since 1948 and heir to the Lou- 
isiana political fiefdom of his father, 
Huey (“Kingfish”) Long; by Katherine 
Mae Long, 49; on grounds of incom- 
patibility; after almost 30 years of mar- 
riage, two children; in Reno, Nev. 


Died. Rafael Osuna, 30, Mexico's daz- 
zling tennis star, who less than two weeks 
before his death achieved his greatest tri- 
umph by leading his country to a stun- 
ning 3-2 conquest of Australia in the 
North American Zone Davis Cup com- 
petition; in the crash of a Mexicana Air- 
lines jetliner; near Monterrey, Mexico. 


Died. Leo Gorcey, 52, pugnacious 
leader of the “Dead End Kids” and the 
“Bowery Boys,” whose rasping voice de- 
lighted generations of film buffs; of a 
liver ailment; in Oakland, Calif. 


Died. General Sir Miles Dempsey, 72, 
British infantry officer who commanded 
the rear guard at Dunkirk, and led the 
British Second Army when it stormed 
Normandy’s Gold, Juno and Sword 
beaches in 1944 but later passed up of- 
iers Of higher command and resigned be- 
cause “I have spent too much of my life 
smashing things up”; in Yattendon, Eng- 
land, precisely 25 years after D-day. 


Died. James P. Warburg, 72, mul- 
timillionaire financier and author of doz- 
ens of books on U.S. foreign policy 
(Peace in Our Time?, 1940; The West 
in Crisis, 1959); of a heart attack; in 
Greenwich, Conn. Wealthy by birth, well 
placed in banking, Warburg had every 
reason to support the established order. 
Instead, he became an articulate ad- 
vocate of new, often radical political ma- 
neuvers, assailing such elements of U.S. 
policy as the refusal to seat Communist 
China in the U.N., and America’s stress 
on military rather than socioeconomic 
solutions to the cold war. 


Died. Robert G. LeTourneau, 80, gi- 
ant of the earth-moving industry, who 
for 33 years pledged 90% of his per- 
sonal earnings to a myriad of Christian 
causes; of a stroke; in Longview, Tex- 
as. In an industry noted for the size 
and power of its machines, none matched 
the Brobdingnagian creations of LeTour- 
neau, which constituted 70% of the 
heavy earth-moving equipment used in 
World War II. LeTourneau credited his 
success to a “partnership with God” 
made in 1932 when he resolved to 
pledge all his future profits and much 
of his energy to religion. “The more 
time I spent in serving God,” he once 
said, “the more business grew 
Amen, Brother.” 
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After 30 Volkswagens, Father Bittman still believes. 


In the beginning, Father Aloysius Bitt- 
moan bought a bug. 

Thot was in 1957 when he joined the 
staff of St. Anthony's Indian Mission in 
Mandaree, North Dakota 

Since then, Father Bittman has gone a 
long way. In 30 Volkswagens. 

Owning two or three ata time, the 
Bittman staff travels 600 miles per week 


in each. Over dirt and gravel roads and 
in temperatures that have 
go to 55 below. 

A couple of Volkswagens ago, Father 
Bittman's '65 broke through the Garrison 
Reservoir ice 

“It was a good time for praying,” he 
said. 

Luckily, one 255 pound priest and one 





peen known t 


1808 pound bug floated to 
the ice wos cho J away and a quick 
oil change, the good father and his 
faithful companion wer 
He was a bit peeved about the oil 
change though. 
“It set the Mission back 
$1.80," complained Father 
Aloysius Bittman. 


safety. After 








on their way. 





A GREAT CONVERSATION PIECE 


(ESPECIALLY WHEN YOU'RE TALKING DATES) 


Speidel’s new Date Finder 
calendar watchband tells you 
the day. 

The month. 

The year. 

And even has Sundays and 
holidays in red. 


It’s an easy to read rolling 10k gold-filled--$11.95. 
calendar built right into a Each with its own replaceable 
Twist-O-Flex’ watchband. calendar cartridge. 

Puts a whole year right on The Date Finder watchband 
your wrist. from Speidel. 

Comes in 3 handsome It makes all other watch- 
styles. Stainless steel —$8.95. bands out of date. 


Speidel ..a Textron Co. 
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WALL STREET: TROUBLE IN THE PRIVATE CLUB 


pr all his predecessors, Robert Haack, 
president of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, speaks proudly of the Big 
Board’s “preeminent position in the se- 
curities industry.” Then he utters what 
his predecessors would surely have 
deemed blasphemy—the thought that 
this dominance is not part of the order 
of nature but could be lost if the ex- 
change does not adapt itself to “a to- 
tally new set of conditions.” Largely 
because it has so far been highly re- 
sistant to just such a basic change, the 
Big Board is in trouble today 

It must resolve at least three basic 
problems. They concern not only mar- 
ket professionals but also the 26.5 mil- 
lion Americans who own shares direct- 
ly and the 100 million who participate 
in stock trading through mutual funds, 
pension funds and trusts, First, the 642 
brokerage firms that are members of 
the exchange have not yet cleaned up 
the back-office paperwork mess that 
since last June has kept the Big Board 
from conducting a normal 274-hour trad- 
ing week. In addition, commission rates 
that member brokers charge to stock 
traders are under attack by the Justice 
Department, the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission and institutional in- 
vestors. All of them contend that the 
cuts made in some rates last December 
did not go far enough. Finally, some 
member firms are clamoring for repeal 
of an exchange rule that prevents them 
from raising needed capital by selling 
their own stock to the public. 

The troubles are coming to a head 
now because there has been an enor- 
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mous growth in trading volume. An av- 
erage of 13 million shares daily changed 
hands on the Big Board last year, or 
24 times the total that exchange of- 
ficials once expected to be reached in 
1980. A rising proportion of the trad- 
ing is done by institutions, for which 
the exchange's trading mechanisms and 
commission structure are ill adapted 
Haack estimates that institutional trades 
now generate 50% of all commissions 
on his New York Exchange. Whether 
the exchange can hold this business 
against rising competition from other 
markets, such as regional exchanges, 
and whether it can handle the still great- 
er trading volume that is sure to come 
in future years, will depend heavily on 
the progress it makes toward solving 
its present difficulties. 

> CUTTING THE PaPeER. This is the most 
pressing problem at present, but also 
the one that the exchange, under Haack, 
has gone farthest toward overcoming 
It is slowly phasing into operation a Cen- 
tral Certificate Service, which will trans- 
fer stocks from one brokerage account 
to another by making electronic book- 
Keeping entries. That will end the ar- 
chaic system under which messengers 
now lug bags of stock certificates be- 
tween brokers’ offices in the Wall Street 
area. This week the exchange also will 
show off to the press a new comput- 
erized system for matching the insti- 
tutions’ big buy-and-sell orders. Next 
month the exchange will relieve crowd- 
ing by increasing space 20%, opening 
up an extension to the trading floor, Ex- 
change officials are asking SEC per- 


mission to lengthen trading half an hour 
to a 2:30 p.m. daily close—still an hour 
earlier than normal. 

As for automation on the exchange, 
that still has a long way to go. Haack fig- 
ures that the brokers can now “com- 
fortably” handle a daily volume of 10 
million shares. That is 23% less than 
the average volume they actually had 
to struggle with in 1968, and 72% less 
than the average daily volume of 36 mil- 
lion shares that Exchange Economist 
William Freund now predicts may be 
achieved by 1980. 
> THE ComMissION FIGHT. This is 
the issue with the greatest impact on in- 
vestors’ wallets, and one that the ex 
change must resolve in the next year 
or so to appease Government regulators. 
Under intense pressure from the SEC, 
it enacted a 7% volume discount on 
big block trades last year, but the cut 
was too small to please anyone. The 
Justice Department advocates scrapping 
the brokers’ jealously guarded system 
of fixed minimum commission rates 
—which now range from $6 to $75 for 
every 100 shares traded, depending on 
price—and letting every broker charge 
whatever he can persuade customers to 
pay. The idea horrifies Haack. He con 
tends, probably rightly, that it would dis- 
criminate in favor of institutions, which 
have the bargaining power to drive down 
rates, and against individual investors, 
who do not. 

Haack is no defender of the tra- 
dition of setting commissions so high 
that they enable even inefficient bro- 
kerage houses to make money and the 





BURTON DERINSHY 


NEW EXTENSION OF EXCHANGE TRADING FLOOR 


Not part of the order of nature. 
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most efficient ones to make barrels of 
it. Donaldson, Lufkin & Jenrette, a house 
that specializes in institutional orders, 
has consistently had a profit margin of 
50% before taxes under this system. In- 
dividuals can make more money with 
less work on Wall Street than almost 
anywhere else in the economy. Some 
neophyte brokers earn commissions at 
a $50,000 annual rate within six months 
after graduating from a training course, 
and veterans fairly commonly make 
$100,000. Haack generally advocates a 
new commission schedule under which 
efficient firms would continue to make 
large profits but inefficient ones might 
make none. The theory sounds fine, 
but he has not given details as to how 
the schedule would actually work. Bro- 
kers already speculate that any such sys- 
tem would drive some inefficient firms 
out of business or force them to merge. 
> WHom To Let IN. Public ownership 
of the exchange’s member firms is the 
prospective change with the greatest 
long-range potential for reshaping the 
structure of Wall Street. The need is 
clear. Despite the rich commissions, 
member firms lack capital for long- 
term needs such as back-office auto- 
mation, and several recently had trou- 
ble complying with an exchange rule 
that capital must equal at least 5% of 
debts, They must now rely on internal 
growth and borrowings. 

Besides that, it would be desirable to 
open the “exchange community” to the 
new ideas that new brokerage owners 
would bring, and to let the public share 
in Wall Street’s profits. Donaldson, Luf- 
kin is threatening to leave the exchange 
if the constitution is not changed to let 
it go public (Time, May 30). Haack 
seems sympathetic, but he predicts that 
a forthcoming vote on public ownership 
among the exchange’s seat holders will 
be “close.” 

Voting Against Themselves. Beneath 
the debate over these issues, one factor 
more than any other has held back fun- 
damental change at the Big Board: 
though its operations profoundly affect 
the public interest, the exchange is a pri- 
vate club. It is an association of bro- 
kerage-house partners who buy mem- 
berships entitling them to trade on the 
exchange floor at commission rates and 
under basic rules that can be changed 
only by the club members themselves. 
The number of seat holders has been 
fixed at 1,366 since 1953; new mem- 
bers can come in only by buying the 
seats of old members as they die or re- 
tire. As a result, voting power in the ex- 
change bears no relation to the amount 
of business a member firm does. Mer- 
rill Lynch, the biggest brokerage house, 
holds only 17 seats, and some seat hold- 
ers are partners of firms that consist 
mostly of themselves. 

This system gives power to those who 
have the greatest interest in preserving 
the status quo. A seat holder who vot- 
ed to cut commission rates, for ex- 
ample, would be consenting to at least 
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a temporary reduction in his own in- 
come. The system recently defeated its 
own reform. Exchange leaders consid- 
ered increasing the number of seats 
early this year, but decided against mak- 
ing a formal proposal after a poll of 
members disclosed a lack of interest. It 
would have been astonishing had mat- 
ters been otherwise. The scarcity of 
seats for brokers who want to partic- 
ipate in the Big Board's rising volume 
has driven seat prices up to $515,000 
each; an increase in the number might 
have lessened their value. Obviously, 
the exchange must act less like a pri- 
vate club and more like a public in- 
stitution if it is to change as rapidly as 
Haack believes it must. 


MARTHA HOLMES 





MANHATTAN MEAT COUNTER 
Everything was higher. 


PRICES 


Housewives’ Beef 

Inflation, which has smashed wage 
guidelines, sent interest rates to record 
levels and jacked up a host of indexes, 
has claimed another victim, Because the 
farm price index has reached a 17-year 
high, the retail price of food, which is 
what irritates people most about in- 
flation, will continue upward. Last week 
the Agriculture Department reported 
that prices received by farmers rose 
4% during the month ending May 15, 
and were 8% higher than a year ago. 
The meat index rose 9% during the 
month. Prices received by farmers for 
vegetables jumped 25%, while the dairy 
product index exceeded that of the cor- 
responding month a year earlier for 
the 18th consecutive time. Just about ev- 
erything was higher than last year: pork, 
chicken, eggs, milk. 

The most significant rise of all was 
for beef. Compared with a year ago, 
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prices in April were up 8% for ham- 
burger, 9% for sirloin and 10% for 
round steak. Some alarmed butchers 
predict that sirloin may hit $2 a tb. 
this summer. 

Traditionally, high prices reflect a 
short supply of cattle. This year the 
mechanism of the market has been 
snarled by increasing affluence. With dis- 
posable income up 6% from last year, 
Americans are indulging in their long- 
standing love of beef. In the first quar- 
ter of this year, 6% more steers have 
been marketed than in the equivalent pe- 
riod of 1968, yet consumer demand for 
red meat is rising even faster. At cur- 
rent rates, Americans this year will eat 
an average of 110 lbs. of beef each, com- 
pared with 62 Ibs. in 1952. 

High prices should encourage farmers 
to increase their herds substantially. At 
the same time, consumers are likely to 
begin substituting cheaper meats for 
beef. The result should be a fall in prices 

eventually. 


HOUSING 


A Comsat for Construction 

As the demand for decent housing 
continues to outstrip construction, “No 
Vacancy” is becoming the ubiquitous 
sign of the times. Last year, U.S. build- 
ers put up just under eight houses and 
apartments for every 1,000 people, 
which was half of 1950's record pace. 
The U.S., once pre-eminent, now lags be- 
hind Western Europe, Japan and Rus- 
sia in housing output on a per capita 
basis. This week the Nixon Adminis- 
tration will announce formation of the 
National Corporation for Housing Part- 
nerships, a Comsat-style combination of 
Government and private industry. The 
corporation expects that its activities 
will add at least 10,000 new houses 
and apartments a year in the 1970s for 
families earning $8,000 or less. 

The housing corporation will be head- 
ed by Chairman Carter Burgess, for- 
mer head of American Machine & 
Foundry, and President Ray Watt, a 
large West Coast builder. It aims to 
raise $50 million from large corporations 
and banks and a public sale of stock. 
Then it will invest most of the money 
in a number of partnerships of local 
builders and small investors. For every 
dollar that the corporation puts up, each 
local partnership will put up about three 
dollars. In addition, these partnerships 
will get FHA-insured loans under the Na- 
tional Housing Act for up to 90% of 
the costs of construction. Altogether, 
the initial $50 million could stimulate 
$2 billion in construction, 

Most of the new housing will be apart- 
ments in which tenants can qualify for 
rent subsidies, provided that Congress 
approves them. In an urban area, two- 
bedroom apartments will rent for $75 a 
month and three-bedrooms for about 
$90. Helped by federal tax shelters, in- 
vestors in the partnerships can expect an 
attractive 16% return on their capital. 
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If you can’t take the heat 
...take the cure. 


Get fast relief from sweltering summer days 
and hot, sleepless nights with Chrysler 
Airtemp central air conditioning. It makes 
you feel great all day. Helps you enjoy a com- 
fortable, restful night’s sleep. See your 
Airtemp dealer, and leave the rest to him. 


—Alrtemp ate 


For your nearest dealer call: (800) 243-1890; toll-free. In Connecticut, call collect: 853-3600. 








We’re as interested 
in where a store is not 
as where one is right now. 
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ALL-AMERICA TEAM OF BUSINESS STUDENTS 


ORPORATIONS have been search- 

ing more eagerly than ever this 
year for recruits among the June grad- 
uates of universities. More than ever, 
too, the students leaving the campuses 
are armed with graduate degrees. The 
number of students in graduate busi- 
ness schools has risen 65% since 1964, 
to 75,000. Compared with the recruits 
of earlier years, they are more mature, 
more experienced and vastly more self- 
assured. Almost anyone with a master’s 
degree in business can start out at a min- 
imum of $12,500 a year, and some get 
up to $25,000. To find the most prom- 
ising of these students and discover what 
they think about business, TIME cor- 
respondents visited dozens of univer- 
sities, interviewing professors, placement 
officers and students themselves. From 
these reports, Time has selected an 
elite group of ten graduate students 
who are among the year’s most ac- 
complished and sought-after business re- 
cruits—and who have strong beliefs 
about the future of enterprise and their 
roles in it. 

Everyone in the group had his pick 
of jobs, but many turned down offers 
from dozens of big firms in order to 
join a small company. The pay might 
be somewhat more modest there, but 
the responsibility is larger and the pro- 
motions potentially faster. Nobody in 
the group accepted the highest bidder, 
and few were interested in general train- 
ing programs that are easy to get lost 
in. These students will not have to work 
their way painfully up through the ranks; 
they begin fairly close to the top. Many 
of today’s business students have been 
in the armed forces, have started their 
own businesses on campus, and have 
worked as part-time corporate consul- 
tants while going to school. 

Gerald Gallagher, 27, University of 
Chicago, who has written a thesis on 
how airlines can increase their profit 
by carrying freight in off-hours, is en- 
tering business because “there is just a 
fantastic Opportunity for a person who 
wants to do something with himself, 
wants to change things, while at the 
same time making himself economical- 
ly free.” He will join Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer, where he will start at about $17,- 
000 as manager of planning, a job that 
will take him into all parts of the com- 
pany. “I had the opportunity to go into 
several jobs where it would be pretty 
much my own ball game, but I did not 
want that. Either by osmosis or direct 
learning, I want to find out how you real- 
ly make a corporation go.” 

Bernard Lietaer, 25, Massachusetts 
institute of Technology, is a Belgian 
who came to the U.S. to squeeze it of 
all the business knowledge he could 
find. “What Europe particularly lacks 
in its technological gap with the U.S. 
is Management techniques,” he says. In- 
stead of returning home immediately, 
he will join a U.S. company because 


“it will start out by giving me respon- 
sibility.” His choice is Cresap, McCor- 
mick and Paget, a consulting firm that 
will pay him about $15,000. Even be- 
fore graduation, he hired out as a con- 
sultant on his thesis topic—a computer- 
based method of protecting companies 
against currency devaluations. 

Robin Foote, 23, is the first woman 
at the Harvard Business School to be- 
come a Baker Scholar. Once a math 
buff, she shifted to economics because 
it was “more world-oriented, more peo- 
ple-oriented.” This spring she traveled 
to Atlanta’s Morris Brown College, a 
Negro school, to advise it on how to 
apply for more federal funds; with her 
help, Morris Brown got an added $136,- 
000. She has applied for a White House 
Fellowship, and hopes to spend the next 
year as an aide to a Cabinet officer. “I 
love problem solving,” she says, which 
is why she ultimately plans to join a 
Manhattan management-consulting firm, 
McKinsey & Co. 

Dennis Barr, 26, University of South- 
ern California, heads his class with a 
3.93 average (out of a possible 4) and 
sees business as a steppingstone to his ul- 
timate goal: politics. The treasurer of 
the California Young Republicans, he 
worked in the Goldwater campaign. 
Barr, who also has a law degree, plans 
to spend the next ten years making 
enough money so that he can afford full- 
time politics. Still, he turned down a 
$25,000 offer from a consulting com- 
pany and instead accepted $15,000 and 
commissions from a new firm that spe- 
cializes in underwriting small and me- 
dium-sized issues, “I don’t want to con- 
form,” says Barr, who likes the free- 
dom that a smaller company offers 

Tom Casten, 26, Columbia, is en- 
tering the corporate world because he ar- 
gues that “business is the only insti- 
tution that has maintained its credibility 
in the ghetto. The blacks have been 
badly deprived of management expe- 
rience, and if we can help them over 
that, we can go a long way toward solv- 
ing our social problems.” Casten spent 
four years in the Marines, made money 
as a part-time computer consultant while 
in graduate school and was co-founder 
of a Columbia business students’ coun- 
seling service for Harlem entrepreneurs. 
He will continue that kind of work by di- 
recting venture-capital investments, in- 
cluding some to low-income areas, for 
the Irwin Management Co. Starting sal- 
ary: more than $15,000. 

James McMonagle, 28, University 
of Pennsylvania, also helped start a coun- 
seling service for black entrepreneurs 
last year. When he confronts a student 
protester, he likes to ask: “What are 
you really doing to help society?” A Vil- 
lanova alumnus and Navy veteran, he 
turned down 24 other job offers and 
signed on with Philadelphia-based Com- 
serv, which markets computer services, 
for $15,000 a year. “Money is not my im- 
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mediate concern,” he says. “With this 
job, I'll have a chance to get fully in- 
volved in management decisions,” 

Charles Adams, 27, Washington Uni- 
versity of St. Louis, held a job as a 
night watchman while doing his un- 
dergraduate work. Then he joined Del 
Monte in San Francisco, was called up 
for a hitch as an Army officer, later en- 
tered Washington University’s graduate 
business program for Negroes. At school 
he helped to start a small investment 
company, was in the top 10% of his 
class, and won the award for the best dis- 
sertation. Adams is aware that quite a 
few recruiters are going out of their way 
to woo Negroes, but he disdains sine- 
cures. “I want to join a company that is 
going to get its investment out of me 
—not just fulfill its commitment to the 
Equal Opportunity Act.” Having reject- 
ed many other offers, he will return to 
Del Monte as a financial analyst. 

Steve Knaebel, 28, Stanford, was a 
Peace Corpsman in Venezuela, then re- 
turned to Stanford for his M.B.A. Now 
he will combine his business skills and 
social concerns as an executive of the In- 
ternational Basic Economy Corp., which 
finances development projects in poorer 
nations. Knaebel said: “It’s the old ques- 
tion: do you want revolution, or do 
you want to go to work and try to de- 
velop resources and improve the world? 
I think that people today have rejected 
the New Left view that the system is rot- 
ten, They want to get in the system 
and do something about it, to work for 
the ends that they think are worthwhile. 
It's really a new use of power and 
money for good.” 

Bill Zimmerman, 27, New York Uni- 
versity, will return to his native Bal- 
timore and try to help build it up as a 
vice president of Commercial Hardware 
Inc., a small distributor of construction 
materials. He argues that the construc- 
tion industry must be radically changed 
and modernized, and he has written 
two papers on ways to apply computers 
to do it. “The current system, under 
which materials are bought piecemeal, 
maximizes costs instead of profits,” he 
says. “Building design can be pro- 
grammed into a computer, and the more 
prefabrication you can accomplish, the 
less costly the building will be.” He is 
so certain that he can make his com- 
pany’s profits go up that he persuaded 
the president to.pay him, on top of his 
salary of $12,000, stock bonuses if the 
firm’s annual growth rate exceeds 15%. 

Jonathon Stern, 24, also New York 
University, stands No. 1 in his grad- 
uate business class of 470 and has been 
working part time at $37 a day study- 
ing property accounting for Sinclair 
Oil. He will now join John P. Maguire 
& Co., a Manhattan factoring firm that 
advances money to small businesses; 
this will give Stern the chance to study 
a variety of businesses. He has other rea- 
sons for preferring a small company: 
“I once had an offer from General Mo- 
tors, but my idol is Ralph Nader.” He 
adds: “I think that there is more to life 
than earnings per share.”’ 
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TOWING FORWARD SECTION OF S.S. “MANHATTAN” 
Mobilizing to protect a comfortable position. 


OIL 
Battle Over Special Privilege 


In more ways than one, oil is power. 
It provides 75% of the U.S.’s energy, 
serves as the basis of some of its most fa- 
bled personal fortunes and influences 
its foreign and domestic policy. Now 
the Nixon Administration and the Con- 
gress are conducting some long-over- 
due reappraisals of the Government's 
policy toward the oil industry itself. 
The question increasingly asked in 
Washington is whether the industry 
should continue to enjoy its privileged 
position with regard to income taxes 
and import controls. 

To find answers, President Nixon has 
appointed a task force that includes prac- 
tically his entire Cabinet and ordered it 
to report to him this fall on oil policy. 
Two congressional committees are also 
scrutinizing the industry. The inquiry is 
likely to be more intense than in the 
past, since many of oil's longtime friends 
in high places have departed. Lyndon 
Johnson has retired; former House 
Speaker Sam Rayburn and _ Senator 
Robert Kerr are dead. Louisiana’s Rus- 
sell Long is left to defend the industry 
against such Senate reformers as Ed- 
ward Kennedy, Edmund Muskie, Philip 
Hart and William Proxmire. Oilmen 
have mobilized their own forces in a des- 
perate battle to protect their interests. 

Dwindling Reserves. The prime tar- 
get of the critics is the oil depletion al- 
lowance. It permits owners to deduct 
from their taxable income 275% of 
the value that each well yields; more- 
over, the deduction can be taken as 
long as the well produces, even if the 
original cost of exploration and devel- 
opment has been returned many times 
over. The allowance was partially re- 
sponsible for the fact that no taxes at 
all were paid by 155 U.S. citizens who 
earned more than $200,000 in 1967. 





RALPH CRANE 


WORKING IN ALASKA OILFIELD 


Oilmen argue that the special allow- 
ance is necessary to compensate them 
for the tremendous costs and risks in- 
volved in prospecting for oil, and to 
give them extra incentive to search for 
more of it. The search has been slow- 
ing lately. Since 1957, the number of 
new wells drilled in the U.S. has dropped 
40%; domestic reserves have remained 
nearly constant but demand for oil has 
increased by as much as 29%. Two 
weeks ago, Michael A. Wright, chairman 
of Humble Oil, told Senator Hart's an- 
titrust subcommittee that 87% of the na- 
tion’s oil needs by 1985 will have to 
come from reserves that have not yet 
been discovered. 

Quota System. Even so, Congress 
has not been persuaded that exploration 
would be discouraged by a reduction 
in the depletion allowance. On Capitol 
Hill, the feeling is growing that the al- 
lowances, which cost the Government 
about $1 billion a year in lost taxes, 
are indefensible from the viewpoint of 
tax equity. Partly because of its tax priv- 
ileges, the oil industry has fairly high 
profits. Oil companies earn an average 
of 11.2% on their invested capital, which 
is slightly above the norm for all U.S. in- 
dustry; they also earn 10% on sales, 
which is about double the figure for 
other U.S. industry. Oilmen seem rec- 
onciled to seeing the allowance cut to 
224% or perhaps less, and the depre- 
ciation limited to fixed periods instead 
of the lifetime of the well. 

Another target for congressional fire 
is the oil import-quota system, which 
helps keep domestic oil prices up by 
keeping foreign oil out. Middle Eastern 
oil costs about 4¢ a gallon compared 
with U.S. oil’s 7¢; best estimates are 
that the quotas oblige U.S. customers 
to pay $4 billion to $5 billion a year in 
higher oil and gasoline prices. Imposed 
by the Eisenhower Administration in 
1959 on the grounds of “national se- 
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in chemical stocks, 
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curity,” the quotas limit imports of crude 
to 21% of domestic production. 

Like the depletion allowance, the quo- 
ta system is also justified as a means of 
encouraging exploration for more do- 
mestic reserves. The quotas, according 
to the oilmen’s argument, save the U.S. 
from becoming too dependent on the 
oil sheiks of the unstable Middle East. 
They would probably raise their royalties 
—and thus the price—if the U.S. need- 
ed substantially more oil. 

On the other hand, the protectionist 
system forces the U.S. to use up its re- 
serves at a time when much cheaper 
oil is readily available abroad. Senator 
Hart has, perhaps extravagantly, accused 
the oil companies of “playing Russian 
roulette with national security” by sup- 
porting import restriction while drawing 
down the domestic supply. Ted Kennedy 
scoffs that the industry maintains that 
“our reserves will be conserved if we 
consume them first.” In view of such at- 
tacks, Congress is likely next year to in- 
crease the import quotas. 

Help from the North. The whole de- 
bate has been intensified by the dis- 
covery of a huge pool of oil under the 
snows of Alaska’s North Slope. The big- 
gest new find in the U.S. since the 
East Texas strike of 1930, the North 
Slope promises to lessen U.S. depen- 
dence on oil from the Middle East. Wal- 
ter Levy, internationally known oil con- 
sultant, estimates the find could run as 
high as 20 billion barrels, enough to in- 
crease U.S. reserves by two-thirds, 

For their part, oilmen maintain that 
they would not have risked North Slope 
drilling without the depletion allowance, 
and claim that the allowance is nec- 
essary to spur further development, De- 
spite the likelihood of a cut in the 
allowance, however, the managers of At- 
lantic-Richfield, British Petroleum and 
Jersey Standard believe that the find 
will be so profitable that they plan to in- 
vest $900 million in an 800-mile pipe- 
line. It will bring the oil to the ice-free 
port of Valdez, Alaska. In order to ex- 
pand its marketing of Alaskan oil, Brit- 
ish Petroleum last week announced its 
intention of merging with Standard Oil 
of Ohio, whose stock promptly shot up 
274 points to close at 984. 

Humble Oil's executives, hoping to 
succeed where Explorer John Cabot 
failed, announced last week that they 
are fitting out the 115,000-ton tanker 
Manhattan as an icebreaker for a pi- 
oneering—and perilous—test run 
through the long ice-choked Northwest 
Passage to the Arctic next month. Den- 
ver's King Resources Co., wagering 
that the Manhattan will make it, has 
drafted plans to build a deep-water 
port in Maine's Casco Bay. That port 
is even closer to the North Slope 
than Seattle is. No Alaskan oil is ex- 
pected to be delivered to any of the 
“lower 48” states before 1972 at the ear- 
liest. But its existence may provide Con- 
gress with the reasons it needs to 
make some major changes in the oil in- 
dustry’s present privileges, 
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SPAIN 


Conflict of Cultures 

Spain’s biggest postwar industrialist, 
Eduardo Barreiros, in 1964 made what 
he then called “the best and most stim- 
ulating deal of my life.” For $18 mil- 
lion, he sold a 35% interest in his 
family-owned Barreiros Diesel S.A. to 
Chrysler Corp., and the company start- 
ed producing Dodge Darts and French 
Simcas in Spain. “There are no better 
business partners than the Americans,” 
he said. Today he thinks differently. 
He has quit as president of the firm be- 
cause, although the deal greatly in- 
creased his wealth, he sank in a few 
years from Spain’s No. 1 industrialist 
to a junior partner of the Americans. 

Chrysler, Barreiros claimed, did not 
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INDUSTRIALIST BARREIROS 
Just one more factory. 


live up to its obligations, used high- 
handed methods and cared little about 
“human values.”” His accusations rever- 
berated across Spain, whose leaders are 
increasingly worried about U.S. eco- 
nomic penetration. At 49, Barreiros is 
more than one of the country’s wealth- 
iest men; he is a legend, having parlayed 
a shabby mechanic's shop on the road to 
Andalusia outside Madrid into one of the 
largest private corporations in Spain. 
Editorialized Madrid’s daily ABC: “The 
most prestigious firm of the Spanish mo- 
tor industry has ended up as one more 
factory of an international capitalist or- 
ganization for which Spain’s interests 
matter little.” Other newspapers accused 
the U.S. of “colonialism” and “economic 
imperialism.” 

Pride y. Efficiency. Actually, Bar- 
reiros had had little control of the firm 
for some time. After the first disap- 





pointing year of partnership, when car 
outpu: was barely half of his overly op- 
timistic goal of 92,000, Chrysler in- 
vested another $20.5 million to save 
the enterprise from caving in. In 1967, 
Chrysler raised its interest in the com- 
pany to 77%. Barreiros was still pres- 
ident—and his brothers Valeriano, Gra- 
ciliano and Celso were all members of 
the management group—but his family 
had only a minority voice. Unmistak- 
ably, Chrysler then started running the 
company through its own efficiency- 
minded men, who were much less sen- 
sitive than Barreiros to the traditional 
Spanish way of doing business through 
friends and connections. 

The company admits that it lost “sev- 
eral million” dollars in 1968. The Dodge 
Dart, priced at $3,400 in Spain, proved 
much too expensive and ostentatious 
even for government leaders. Last year, 
sales of Darts slipped to only 1,598, 
and Simcas to 31,106, out of a total 
Spanish car production of more than 
300,000. To help the company get back 
on its feet, Chrysler planned another 
$30 million stock offering, which would 
have further reduced Barreiros’ share 
of ownership. That, most likely, was 
what prompted Barreiros and his broth- 
ers to resign, though they still retain 
about 22% of the stock. Without them, 
Chrysler may find the going harder in 
a land where personal contacts and gov- 
ernment good will mean much in busi- 
ness. The Barreiros case will probably 
scare off other proud Spanish busi- 
nessmen from making big deals with 
the cool and wealthy Americans. 


INSURANCE 


Women Are Safer Drivers 


Though women drivers are often the 
objects of jokes or curses, the joke is 
really on the men. Two British compa- 
nies are offering lower insurance rates to 
women. The Royal Automobile Club last 
month reduced its premiums by 10%; 
the Zurich Insurance Co. had already cut 
its rates by 20%. U.S. casualty compa- 
nies, whose executives admit that women 
are better risks than men, are not nearly 
so generous. Many of them offer 10% 
discounts to women, but only to those 
aged 30 to 64 who are the sole operators 
of their cars. 

A study by the Zurich company 
showed that women are less costly to in- 
sure than men. While the women have 
more accidents per mile, their smashups 
are less serious and 20% less costly to 
settle. Women tend to clobber fence 
posts and rear bumpers; men often hit 
other cars head-on and at higher speeds. 
A separate survey by the World Health 
Organization made similar findings. Says 
Robert Pansard, a French safety of- 
ficial who participated in the WHO study: 
“Although women are perhaps more 
emotional, they do not possess the drive 
for power which often becomes ag- 
gressiveness in male drivers.” They also 
do not drive as much at night or on dan- 
gerous rural roads as men do, 
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For four generations 
we ve been making medicines 
as if people’s lives 
depended on them. 


Lilly 








Take rust or cloudiness or bad taste or 
odor or hardness out of your water 
and what do you have? 





| Culligan conditioned water. 





Use all the filtered, sparkling soft water you 
want for every household use with the patented 
Culligan Aqua-Sensor” water condi- 
tioner, It's as automatic as your water heater 
and it never runs out of soft water, Econom- 
ical, Never recharges needlessly—saves salt, 
saves water. How Aqua-Sensor Works: There 
are two sensors at the bottom of the ion- 
exchange resin bed. When hard water reaches 
the upper sensor, the lower sensor is still in 
softened water. The sensors detect the dif- 
ference and the unit automatically recharges. 
Culligan has a complete line of water con- 
ditioners, Other models start at about $198.° 
For a demonstration, simply call and say— 








Portable Exchange Ser- 
vice. Softening, filtration. 
Your dealer owns the 
units and services them 
on a scheduled basis at 
low monthly rates. 


Ultra-Cleer Condition- 
ers. Fully-automatic, all- 
purpose appliance. For 
rust, hydrogen sulfide 
taste-odor, acidity, hard- 
hess removal 


*Mark | Model not shown. Prices optional with dealer 


Aqua 1 Purifier. Makes 
“bottled water” in your 
kitchen—as low as /¢ a 
| segrae Drinking, nursery 
low sodium diets, steam 
irons, humidifiers, ete, 


Culligan Inc. and franchised dealers in the U.S. and 64 countries throughout the 
world. International Headquarters, Northbrook, Illinois 60062. Franchises available. 





CINEMA 





NEW MOVIES 


Batman in Fatigues 

“Revolt and revolution both wind up 
at the same crossroads,” wrote Albert 
Camus. “The police, or folly.” The men 
who made Che chose folly. As Sce- 
narists Michael Wilson and Sy Bartlett 
saw it, the Cuban revolution was just a 
Caribbean comic strip drawn in that 
country’s green and peasant land. Its lu- 





SHARIF AS CHE 
One part of the Dynamic Duo. 


minaries, Che Guevara (Omar Sharif) 
and Fidel Castro (Jack Palance) are Bat- 
man and Robin in fatigues. Che for- 
mulates the plans with a marvelously 
worldly wisdom, Fidel dimly grins; all 
that is missing is a light bulb over his 
head, When Guevara decides to aim nu- 
clear missiles at the U.S., Castro’s con- 
cern belongs in a balloon: “Do you 
think the Soviets would go for it?” By 
the time Che pushes on to Bolivia and 
oblivion, the characters and the conflict 
are distorted and despoiled, 

In appearance, Sharif is astonishingly 
similar to Che, and Palance’s broken- 
nosed, cigar-chomping cobra is as close 
to Castro as any American is likely to 
get. It is a pity that the actors could 
not grow insight or force along with 
their beards. Palance’s circular hand mo- 
tions and staccato vocalizing recall Cag- 
ney rather than Castro. Sharif’s acting 
is not lively enough to be considered pas- 
sive; his revolutionary ardor is expressed 
by a narrowing or widening of his large, 
liquid eyes. 

Striving to placate all factions, the 
film actually represents none. One mo- 
ment Che is a cultural hero; the next 
he is a messianic psychopath. As for Rus- 
sia and the CIA, the film makes them 
worse than villains by reducing them 
to bystanders who have nothing to do 
with the central melodrama, The driv- 
en, half-poetic half-delusive doctor has 
become a worldwide legend in the past 
three years. Though his body was seen 
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and identified, he is still rumored to be 
alive somewhere in the mountains of 
South America. If anyone doubts Che's 
death he has only to look at the cel- 
luloid coffin that bears his name. 


Tedium in the Tumbleweed 

The fun is over. When the first Ital- 
ian westerns washed up on American 
shores, audiences were delighted with 
their frenzied hyperbole, their melodra- 
matic distortions of American cinematic 
folklore. Everyone assumed they were 
great satire and that Director Sergio 
Leone was either a big put-on or a su- 
perb con man. Leone’s newest effort, 
Once Upon a Time in the West, with 
a major cast and a lot of big studio 
money behind it, proves that he is sim- 
ply a serious bore. 

A director like John Ford, if he 
thought this tedious two-hour tale worth 
the telling, could have done it in a 
tight ninety minutes. Leone spends most 
of his time focusing on the actors’ eyes 
squinting tensely into the camera lens. 
The intent is operatic, but the effect is so- 
porific. Stuck in this gluepot horse opera, 
such veteran range hands as Henry Fon- 
da, Claudia Cardinale and Keenan Wynn 
struggle helplessly and often hysterically. 
But the picture, such as it is, belongs 
to Charles Bronson. A flinty character 
actor who has appeared in everything 
from The Great Escape to The Dirty 
Dozen, he plays his first important lead 
with commendable skill. Unfortunately, 
such an overblown and overbearing film 
as this is too great a weight for any 
one man. The only thing capable of car- 
rying Once Upon a Time in the West 
is a stagecoach—the one headed out of 
town, 


Glandscape Artist 


“I run my films like the Boy Scouts,” 
claims Producer-Director Russ Meyer. 
“IT want absolutely no hanky-panky on 
the set. You can’t expect two people 
who have been balling the night before 
to turn in a convincing performance 
the next day.” 

Meyer's stern philosophy, applied to 
16 nudie films, has helped make him 
one of the most successful independent 
film makers in Hollywood. His first mov- 
ie, The Immoral Mr. Teas, was made 
for $24,000, but when it brought in 
over $1,000,000 Meyer, a former in- 
dustrial film cameraman, found himself 
on top of the bottom of the business. 

His latest movie. Vixen, is in the 
Meyer mold. Once again there is the roll- 
ing glandscape: once again, such com- 
plications as plot and acting are for- 
bidden. In British Columbia, Canada, a 
bush pilot spends too much of his time 
on the wing. In his absence, his wife 
Vixen (Erica Gavin, 42-24-36) lives up 
to her name, deceiving him with ev- 
eryone from a Royal Mountie to the 
wife of a visiting fisherman (Vincene 
Wallace, 37-24-35). A Mama Sutra of 





seductresses, Vixen is an ideal utility in- 
fielder, at home in any position. Au- 
diences willing to endure lapses into 
good taste will be rewarded by a work 
too juvenile to be considered a stag 
movie, but happily free of the social- 
minded pretentiousness that mars more 
serious sexploitation films. 

Though Meyer's films have grossed 
$11 million in ten years, the profits, he 
claims, have been incidental. “My turn- 
on,” he says, “is making movies that en- 
tertain me.” Unfortunately, like those 
other pioneers, Kinsey and Masters, 
Meyer may live to see himself tram- 
pled in the sexual revolution. “I am wor- 
ried about 1 Am Curious (Yellow),” 
admits Meyer (46-38-42). “That film 
has put me at a crossroad. I have nev- 
er shown genitalia in any of my films. 
Once you have to show that to get peo- 
ple into the theater, how many people 
are going to do it with taste? I have al- 
ways been against censorship in any 
form, but I have also maintained that 
you should leave something up to the 
imagination.” 


Brains Without Wit 


Want to see a dirty joke? Well, there 
is a young widow (Catherine Spaak) 
who finds out that her late husband 
was a real swinger. He left her his pri- 
vate flat designed for orgies, complete 
with floor mirrors, and an elaborate cam- 
era setup for making movies of all the 
fun. Copy of Krafft-Ebing in hand, the 
wide-eyed widow goes through all the 
paces, developing a real yen for the “Ar- 
istotelian perversion.” Only a strong, 
sober and steadfast physician (Jean- 
Louis Trintignant) is able to set her 
straight. But—surprise—he digs Aris- 
totle too, That isn’t much of a punch 
line, but then, The Libertine isn’t much 
of a joke. This slick little bit of Italian 
pornography has enough brains not to 
take itself seriously, but lacks the wit 
to make it anything more than a pain- 
less put-on. 





TRINTIGNANT & SPAAK IN “LIBERTINE” 
Indecent period of mourning. 
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COURTESY OF THE MANSELL 


The City of Man 


THE ECONOMY OF CITIES by Jane Ja- 
cobs. 268 pages. Random House. $5.95. 


Bless Jane Jacobs. Lively, lucid, blunt, 
original, she triumphs by being mostly 
wrong. Her first book, The Death and 
Life of Great American Cities (1961), 
took thousands of great-American-city 
dwellers by storm. Written in the hey- 
day of urban renewal, it briskly point- 
ed out that most big, supposedly pro- 
gressive rebuilding projects were casting 
a “great blight of dullness” on the al- 
ready tormented city dweller. In her 
ten years as an editor of Architectural 
Forum, she had seen plenty of such 
projects. The zesty future, she argued, 
could be found instead by returning to 
the diversity of the past, by restoring a 
facsimile of such seemingly decrepit 
neighborhoods as New York's Green- 
wich Village and San Francisco's Tele- 
graph Hill. Mix rich and poor resi- 
dents, she cried, old and new buildings, 
add a few cultural facilities for fer- 
ment, and cherish the small shops that 
provide neighborhood intimacy. 

Curmudgeon and Gadfly. As an or- 
ganic cure for the complex ills of great 
U.S. cities, Jane Jacobs’ program was 
preposterous, By itself, planned diversity 
could hardly create a new way of life 
for urban slum dwellers. Given the eco- 
nomic pressures working upon them, 
and the present tastes of middle-class 
and lower-class city dwellers alike, U.S. 
city planners are no more likely to re-cre- 
ate old neighborhood living successfully 
than William Morris would have been 
in rejuvenating Victorian England by es- 
tablishing a utopian handicraft com- 
munity on the banks of the river Wan- 
dle. No matter. Despite her mistakes, 
Jane Jacobs, operating as curmudgeon 
and gadfly, had taken grandiose assump- 
tions of city planning and stood them 
on their ears with invigorating effect. 

This time out she is up to much the 
same sort of trick. In The Economy of 
Cities, she asks “why some cities grow 
and others stagnate and decay.” To find 
the answer, she develops a beguiling win- 
dow-box theory of economics in which 
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personal conviction and anecdote weigh 
more than statistics. The ingredient es- 
sential to the vitality of cities, she as- 
serts, is “new work being added to 
old.” Innovative energy comes from 
small, independent, hustling entrepre- 
neurs. “The littke movements at the 
hubs,” says Jane Jacobs, “turn the great 
wheels of economic life.” 

Bee in Clover. To support this con- 
clusion, she darts around history hunt- 
ing for examples like a bee in a clover 
field. Ancient Mohenjo-daro in the In- 
dus Valley, Tokyo in 1900, medieval 
Antwerp are all plundered for signs of 
stagnation or growth. But her key com- 
parison is drawn from 19th century Eng- 
land. In the 1840s, says Jane Jacobs, 
Manchester looked like a model of prog- 
ress and modernity. It had become a 
rich, gigantic industrial machine for 
cranking out textiles. By contrast, Bir- 
mingham then seemed outmoded. It was 
“a muddle of oddments,” where myr- 
iad small firms busily made saddles, har- 
nesses, tools, buttons, guns, jewelry, pa- 
pier-maché trays. What happened? When 
other cities began producing their own 
textiles, proud Manchester withered, But, 
Jane Jacobs delightedly points out, poky 
Birmingham's underlying diversity al- 
lowed it to adapt creatively to chang- 
ing technologies and markets. 

Parallels with the present-day U.S. 
are freely drawn. Such cities as De- 
troit, Pittsburgh and Rochester, the au- 
thor warns, are more like Manchester 
than Birmingham. Each depends on a 
few specialized products and so does 
not enough encourage new kinds of 
work. Boston, on the other hand, looks 
much healthier to Jane Jacobs, for it 
has revived its stagnating economy with 
a swarm of small, flexible electronics 
and research firms. Postwar Los An- 
geles also draws praise for spawning 
new companies to produce goods and 
services (sliding glass doors, mechanical 
saws) once imported from other cities. 
In range of activities, though, no Amer- 
ican city can match Hong Kong or 
Tokyo, whose variegated industries Jane 
Jacobs much admires. 

Like Norman Mailer, who dreams of 
turning New York City into a city- 
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JANE JACOBS 
Vitality of a washerwoman’s work as judged by the vehemence of her elbows. 


state with himself as philosopher-king, 
Mrs. Jacobs deals with each city as an 
isolated economic entity, with its own ex- 
ports and imports. She ignores the eco- 
nomic interdependence of today’s world 
and the enormous, unavoidable impact 
of government not merely upon the 
whole economy but—through tax and 
credit policies, commerce regulations 
and contracts—upon the very obscure 
and nascent businesses she most prizes. 
It is as if Mrs. Jacobs postulated that 
the vitality and effectiveness of a ‘wash- 
erwoman’s work can be judged by the 
vehemence of her elbows, while ne- 
glecting to mention the existence of 
washing machines. 

Despite such simplistic assumptions, 
Jane Jacobs succeeds as usual. Shining 
through every page of her book is a 
boundless and infectious conviction that 
the city is the best and noblest product 
of man. In one remarkable chapter she 
even goes so far as to reverse the tra- 
ditional assumption that the first cities 
grew out of agricultural communities. 
Not at all. Citing archaeological ev- 
idence, Jane Jacobs argues that the first 
cities were founded on trade and ac- 
tually helped create organized agricul- 
ture and animal husbandry. In an age 
when most Americans have been per- 
suaded that great cities are creeping 
problem areas, to be deplored and if pos- 
sible escaped, Jane Jacobs perceives and 
persuades that cities and the challenge 
of their problems offer a mighty and re- 
liable means for national progress. 


A Turn of the Screw 


HENRY JAMES: THE TREACHEROUS 
YEARS (1895-1901) by Leon Edel. 381 
pages. Lippincott. $10 


On Jan. 5, 1895, Henry James, at 
the age of SI, had the traumatic ex- 
perience of his life. His only produced 
play, Guy Domville, opened to jeers 
from a London first-night audience. De- 
spite appreciative reviews by Shaw and 
H. G. Wells, among others, James’ 
overliterary drama closed after hardly 
more than “15 vulgar nights of the odi- 
ous stage.” 

James wanted to be a successful play- 
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wright as passionately as some men 
long to climb Everest. Guy Domville’s 
failure caused him very nearly to break 
down as a man, but it left him func- 
tioning as a writer. Or so Leon Edel as- 
serts in this, the fourth volume of his 
projected five-book biography. James 
spent the next years writing himself 
out of shock—applying what Edel calls 
“imaginative self-therapy.” Recounting 
a transitional period in James’ creative 
life, Professor Edel has more recourse 
than necessary to Freud, but his book 
is otherwise as graceful and precise as 
the previous volumes, 

Under the lash of critical rejection, 
Edel suggests, James’ “feelings returned 
to childhood hurts.” He harked back to 
earlier stories like The Pupil, whose 
moral Edel reads as: “Little boys die be- 
cause they assert their claim to live.” 
James not only returned to the terrible 
world “of blighted childhoods,” Edel ob- 
serves, he frequently practiced a sort 
of “spiritual transvestitism” and returned 
in the form of a little girl. In James’ cre- 
ative world, “little boys died. It was 
safer to be a little girl. They usually en- 
dured"—as in The Turn of the Screw 
(1898), possibly the best short story 
about children in English, certainly the 
best modern ghost story. 

James’ emotional crisis resulted in 
new techniques as well as new themes. 
He had always thought of storytelling 
as painting, Edel argues; now he sharp- 
ened it toward drama, He unfolded his 
Storics more and more through dialogue. 
Most important of all, the shock of the 
Guy Domville fiasco brought to life emo- 
tions James had half suppressed until 
then, including perverse love. The au- 
thor discreetly suggests, with supporting 
letters, that late in life James became in- 


fatuated with a young, rather obtuse 
Norwegian-American sculptor named 


Hendrik Anderson. 


Thereafter, as Edel sees it, in all 





JAMES AS PILGRIM (BY MAX BEERBOHM) 
Passion for an Everest. 
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ways, James revived. He moved from 
London to Sussex with his “faithful fat 
dog” Tosca, a canary and a bicycle. He 
had dinner at 8 on his terrace, as if his 
English cottage were a Florentine villa. 
Finally he bought Lamb House in Rye, 
acquired an agent, and managed his busi- 
ness with unsuspected shrewdness. He 
priced his short stories (in good times, 
he wrote one a week) at $250, got as 
much as $375 for an article, and in- 
sisted on $3,000 from Harper's Weekly 
for serial rights to The Awkward Age. 

House guests would find him in “a 
kind of Holbein square cap of velvet 
and black velvet coat,” scattering bread 
on the lawn for the birds. In the spring 
of 1900, when he was 57, he shaved 
off his beard and felt “forty and clean 
and light.” His bared face revealed sur- 
prising strength—the iron spirituality of 
a worldly archbishop. 

In the presence of this face, Edel’s 
quasi-Freudian explanations seem a lit- 
tle glib, and perhaps a little irrelevant. 
The simpler, curiously old-fashioned dic- 
tum of Ezra Pound somehow fits bet- 
ter: more writers fail from lack of char- 
acter than from lack of intelligence. 

James had come through. Simulta- 
neously toughened and mellowed by 
his ordeal, he was ready for what de- 
voted Jacobins agree was his major 
phase: The Ambassadors, The Wings 
of the Dove, The Golden Bowl. He 
had managed that extremely difficult 
feat: he had lost innocence without los- 
ing integrity. “The most beautiful word 
in the language?” James asked himself. 
In his notebooks he answered: “Youth!” 
With his life he answered: “Maturity.” 


Free-Floating Levity 


CRONOPIOS AND FAMAS by Julio Cor- 


1azar. 161 pages. Random House. $4.95 


While Vishnu dreams, says the Hin- 
du, the world is born. Private dreams 
are subcontracted out of this cosmic 
snooze with the understanding that 
when Vishnu wakens, all subordinate 
dreamers will be rubbed out like morn- 
ing eyecrust. 

Until that dawn of destruction, the 
best advice is to go merrily, merrily. 
For “the deepest insights sometimes 
emerge from a joke, a gag, or a slap in 
the face,” says Argentina’s Julio Cor- 
tazar, author of the highly praised fan- 
tasy-novel Hopscotch and of Blow-Up, 
the short story turned hit movie by Mi- 
chelangelo Antonioni. : 

Cortazar’s Cronopios and Famas is 
an assortment of free-floating insights 
of varying specific levity. Some never 
quite surface. They are the blind fish 
of his inspiration, stunted in the sealed 
caves of his most private fantasy. 

The need for originality is much 
prized by Cortazar. He once cast The- 
seus as a dull-witted, conventional, 
sword-swinging Victor Mature hero pit- 
ted against the Minotaur—seen as a 
poet-victim being set upon for his in- 
cendiary ideas, In a chapter of Cro- 
nopios and Famas, he offers Hamlet as 
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JULIO CORTAZAR 
Teeth marks under the watch band. 


a man obsessed with finding a five-leaf 
clover—a quest worthy of his proud 
and exceptional nature. 

Cortazar displays his own exotic hu- 
mor best in a section entitled “The In- 
struction Manual.” As if briefing a group 
of anthropologists from Uranus, he de- 
tails precise ways to cry, sing, climb 
stairs and comb hair: “There's something 
like a bone wing from which extends a 
series of parallels, and the comb isn't 
the bone but the gaps which penetrate 
space.” Cortazar’s ability to present com- 
mon objects from strange perspectives, 
as if he had just invented them, makes 
him a writer whose work stimulates a 
sense of rare expectation. 

The manual also contains instructions 
on how to make oneself afraid, in- 
cluding terse scary stories. One is about 
a man who squeezes a tiny woman out 
of a tube of toothpaste, Another poor fel- 
low discovers blood leaking from mi- 
nuscule teeth marks under his watch 
band, Not bad—though for chilling em- 
pathy, neither surpasses an anonymous 
genius’s unpublished masterpiece about 
sliding down a bannister and having it 
suddenly change into a razor blade. 


Solution and Dissolution 


THE RUINED MAP by Kobo Abé. Trans- 
lated by E. Dale Saunders. 299 pages 
Knopf. $5.95 


In literature and electronics, the Jap- 
anese urge to modernize has had much 
the same effect. Japanese novelists of- 
ten study Western models as faithfully 
and earnestly as their engineering broth- 
ers ingest technical manuals. The result 
is that too often the final product re- 
sembles nothing so much as a dubbed- 
in Oriental film. Occasionally, though, 
a novelist, borne along on his own ex- 
quisite and honorable psychological in- 
sight, transforms a Western genre into 
a vehicle for approaching a universal 
truth. 

The Woman in the Dunes was such 
a book. Kobo Abé, one of Japan's most 
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important writers, took an absurdist 
nightmare—the tale of a man’s adjust- 
ment to life in an escapeless pit—and 
gave it both mythic reality and a moral 
power. Abe's The Face of Another, a 
novel about a chemist with a burnt-out 
face who attempts to function behind a 
life mask he has fashioned for himself, 
is as direct as any contemporary ex- 
ploration of the identity-crisis theme. 
The Ruined Map, his newest novel to 
be translated into English, involves the 
Japanese version of a traditional West- 
ern private eye, but the view is strictly 
from an Eastern slant. The suspense is 
stirred up metaphysically rather than 
neatly plotted. The landscape is always 
as delicate as it is ominous. 

The story still begins as generically 
as any Chandler. A detective is en- 
gaged to track a missing husband. The 
wife is alcoholic, inscrutable and in- 
triguing. Armed with few clues and a 
feeling that he is embarked on a use- 
less yet necessary quest, the detective 
proceeds to make a grand detour of 
the local underworld scene. What start- 
ed out as a whodunit winds up as a 
“Who-am-l?” Separated from his home, 
and a victim of a sense of alienation to 
boot, the detective begins to identify 
with the missing husband and yearn 
for his own wife, to the point of self-re- 
turn: “No good hunter pursues his quar- 
ry too far,” he rationalizes. “Rather he 
puts himself in his quarry’s place as he 
looks for the path of flight; by pur- 
suing himself he corners his quarry.” 

As straight mystery the book will 
probably disappoint most Western read- 
ers, Wispy implications substitute for 
concrete clues. The end is not solution 
but dissolution. Yet the hand of a nov- 
elist of quality is omnipresent. The book 
is not unlike a Greene entertainment 
or a serious Simenon; one never feels 
too far removed from the chill that 
comes from brushing up against the rain- 
coat tails of true mystery—the real na- 
ture of human experience. 





KOBO ABE 
Whodunit becomes Who-Am-l. 
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“Lots of things 


have changed 
here in England 
since 1769. 


Drinking 
Gordon’s Gin 
isn't one of them. 
Thank goodness? 


Mr. Herbert Kretzmer, 
Drama Critic, 
London Daily Express 
Nothing approaches the 
excitement of an opening night in 
the West End—except, perhaps, 
an Opening night party at which 
the martinis are exactly prepared 
with Gordon's Gin 

You see, Mr. Gordon's superbly 
dry discovery has been an 
acclaimed hit among the English 
for two centuries. Indeed, the 
notices are international: 

Gordon's is now the biggest 
selling gin in England, America, 
the world! 


PRODUCT OF USA. 100% NEUTRAL SPIRITS DISTILLED FROM 
GRAIN. 90 PROOF. GORDON’S DRY GIN CO.,LTD, LINDEN, NJ 
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